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THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY: JACOBEAN DANCE 
OF DEATH 


By SaMuEL SCHOENBAUM 


Writers on the Elizabethan drama have described The Revenger's 
Tragedy’ as tragedy, melodrama,® or melodramatic farce. These 
classifications—seemingly contradictory—all contain a measure of 
truth, for The Revenger's Tragedy is a many-faceted work of almost 
bewildering variety. Perhaps its principal components may be sum- 
marized as: 


(1) The familiar melodramatic revenge framework, with its sen- 
sational intrigue, ingenious tortures, surprising reversals, and 
multiple murders. 

(2) Farcical situations involving mechanical puppets manipulated 
by the author rather than convincingly human characters.® 

(3) The bitter atmosphere of Jacobean tragedy couched in splen- 
did tragic blank verse. 


The simultaneous appearance of such apparently inharmonious ele- 
ments would ordinarily prove disastrous. But The Revenger's Tragedy 
is no ordinary play, and here they fuse to produce a disturbing unity. 

With its startling images and harsh verse rhythms, its characters 
reeling in mad gyrations, its grotesque fusion of bloodshed and farce, 
The Revenger's Tragedy displays a close resemblance to works based 
upon a familiar and universal theme which flourished for several cen- 
turies, influencing greatly the literary and visual arts of the later 


1 The authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy (ca. 1604-1607) has been the 
subject of controversy for more than half a century. Although the play is in- 
cluded in the standard edition of Cyril Tourneur’s works, a number of scholars 
attribute it to Thomas Middleton, largely on the basis of internal evidence. I 
feel that Middleton wrote The Revenger's Tragedy; an evaluation of the evi- 
dence will be found in my forthcoming book, Middleton’s Tragedies: A Critical 
Study. For quotations from The Revenger's Tragedy I have used Works of Cyril 
Tourneur, ed. Allardyce Nicoll (London, 1929). 

2J. C. Collins, ed., Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur (London, 1878), I, 
xiii. 

8 Lacy Lockert, “The Greatest of Elizabethan Melodramas,” Essays in 
Dramatic Literature, The Parrott Presentation Volume, ed. Hardin Craig 
(Princeton, 1935), pp. 103-26. 

4R. H. Barker, “The Revenger’s Tragedy,” Thomas Middleton, an unpub- 
lished study of Middleton’s life and works, unpaged. 

5 The entire subplot involving the Duchess’s ambitious but stupid sons is in the 
biter-bit manner characteristic of the comedies of Jonson and Middleton. Henry 
W. Wells. in his Elizabethan and Jacobean Playwrights (New York, 1939), 
alludes to the play’s “macabre humor” and “knavish wit” (p. 36), but this aspect 
of the play has not, in the past, been gone into much. The subject is discussed in 
my Middleton’s Tragedies. 
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Middle Ages. That theme, in which the horrible and the humorous 
paradoxically and disquietingly merge, is the Dance of Death. The 
adjective macabre is invariably associated with the Dance of Death 
and perhaps derives from the name of the artist who first painted the 
grisly subject on the walls of some unknown cemetery. As defined by 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Macabre, a term applied to a certain 
type of artistic or literary composition, characterized by a grim and 
ghastly humour with an insistence on the details and trappings of 
death,”® the word describes The Revenger's Tragedy perhaps more 
accurately and completely than any other adjective. 


The first known pictorial version of the Dance of Death appeared 
at Paris in 1424 and soon caught the imagination of the populace. The 
Dance spread rapidly to other parts of France, and from there to the 
rest of Europe. The theme appeared as a spontaneous manifestation 
in remote corners of the world, turning up in the Maya and Aztec 
civilizations of the fifteenth century, when, even in those as yet in- 
accessible regions, “corpses, skulls and skeletons were extravagantly 
popular. Painted, sculptured, written about and dramatically repre- 
sented, the Danse Macabre was everywhere.”’ Its success in seizing 
the popular imagination was phenomenal. It appeared in engravings 
and woodcuts, on frescoes and sandstone bas-reliefs, on cemetery walls 
and in church cloisters. 


Although the popularity of the Dance of Death in England was 
never as marked as in France, it soon became a familiar theme. At the 
end of the first quarter of the fifteenth century John Lydgate trans- 
lated into English a verse Danse Macabre which he saw on a wall at 
the Church of the Innocents at Paris. One of the earliest records of 
the Dance comes, curiously enough, from the drama. The Pride of Life 
(ca. 1400-ca. 1425), one of the first extant English moralities, has as 
its theme the coming of Death to the King of Life. “It is plain,” 
Willard Farnham remarks, “that The Pride of Life takes the same 
tone and has the same essential meaning as the Dance of Death.”* 


Perhaps the most famous English painted version of the Dance was 
the one that decorated a cloister of St. Paul’s, 


the like whereof was painted about S. Innocents cloyster at Paris in France: 
the meters or poesie of this dance were translated out of French into English 
by John Lidgate, Monke of Bury, the picture of death leading all estates, at the 
dispence of Jenken Carpenter, in the raigne of Henry the sixt.® 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica (London and New York, 1929), XIV, 542. 

7 Aldous Huxley, Beyond the Mexique Bay (New York and London, 1934), 
p. 55. 
8 Willard Farnham, Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 
1936), p. 182. For other instances of dramatic versions of the Dance of Death 
see Leonard P. Kurtz, The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European 
Literature (New York, 1934), pp. 154-77. 

® John Stow, Survey of London, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), I, 327. 
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But Dances are also known to have existed at Wortley Hall in 
Gloucestershire and in a tapestry of the Tower of London. Henry VIII 
ordered a Dance of Death for his castle at Whitehall. A manuscript 
note in John Stow’s copy of Leland’s Itinerary indicates the existence 
of a Dance of Death in the church of Stratford-on-Avon. 

That the vogue continued we know from scattered printed versions. 
In 1554 Lydgate’s Danse Macabre was printed by Tottel in his edition 
of the Fall of Princes. The Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth, first 
published in 1569, contains engravings of the Dance of Death at the 
end of the volume. Prior to The Revenger's Tragedy the book was 
reprinted in 1581 and again in 1590. A Roll of Daunce of Death, with 
pictures and verses upon the same was registered upon the Stationers’ 
books on January 5, 1597. The Daunce and Song of Death, printed on 
a single sheet, appeared ca. 1569. It reflects the inevitable change 
from the stately procession to an actual dance: “ ‘Sycknes Deathes 
minstrel’ is depicted sitting by an open grave playing a tabor. He is 
surrounded by The Child, The Old Man, The Begger, The Kyng, 
The Wyse Man, and The Foole. They are dancing hilariously with 
skeletons for partners.’’*° 


The most important English contribution to the Dance of Death 
appeared in a quarto edition printed in the year 1607. That thin vol- 
ume contained The Revenger's Tragedy, the culmination of the Danse 
Macabre theme in England. Its appearance at this time indicates that 
the medieval themes—so long dormant—were once more exerting a 
powerful influence on the minds of men. 

At a time when skepticism and melancholy were in the ascendancy, 
when many thoughtful men were somberly contemplating the past 
rather than looking expectantly to the future, Jacobean England saw 
a resurgence of the medievalism that had never completely perished. 
The death mask and the memento mori had remained in vogue 
throughout Elizabethan times. Marlowe, so frequently regarded as a 
typical Renaissance man, retained in his plays a strong infusion of the 
morality tradition. But at the turn of the century what had remained 
relatively dormant for so many years received a vivid intensification. 
Now reappeared, stronger than ever, attitudes characteristic of the 
Middle Ages—the condemnation of the sensual life, personified in 
the moralities by Wanton, Lust, and Iniquity; the contemplation of 
life’s vanities and the preoccupation with death, man’s inevitable 
dreadful end, which had provided texts for so many medieval ser- 
mons ;7! the fascination with the grim sights of the grave and charnel 


10 Florence Warren, ed., The Dance of Death (London, 1931), p. 101. For a 
fuller discussion of the Dance of Death in England see Kurtz, of. cit., pp. 139- 
46, and Eleanor P. Hammond, English Verse Between Chaucer and Surrey 
(Durham, 1927), pp. 124-30. 

11 Vindice’s famous address to his mistress’ skull is, in reality, little more 
than the characteristic sermon of the Middle Ages transformed by the magic of 
Jacobean blank verse: 
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house, which had offered such abundant inspiration for the medieval 
visual arts. As the Renaissance closed, in the wake of the inevitable 
reaction of weariness and disillusion, these familiar themes reémerged 
in all their morbid intensity. 

The Renaissance left its individualizing mark on the Dance of 
Death. Early Dances, such as the one painted above the arcades facing 
the burial grounds of the Innocents, were entirely impersonal.’? But 
the medieval attitude of stoicism mingled with Christian hope had 
given way to the justification of life in terms of this world. The new 
humanistic outlook viewed earthly life as important, a time when man 
must strive for happiness, and death consequently became far more 
terrifying for the individual. And now, even as the Renaissance spirit 
slowly died, it continued to exert its influence. The medieval themes 
that came to be regarded with a new fascination were treated always 
with a touch of personal horror. The Revenger's Tragedy, as well as 
the later woodcuts and etchings of the Danse Macabre, is an intensely 
personal drama of death’s triumph. As Mr. Eliot has observed, the 
dramatist’s “motive is truly the death-motive, for it is the loathing and 
horror of life itself.”** 

How closely the author of The Revenger's Tragedy follows, in 
dramatic form, the themes and motifs to be found in the pictorial 
Dance of Death may be seen by comparing the play with a strange 
tableau in the church of the commune of Bar. It is a small panel, only 
five feet high and four feet wide, but it contains an unusual late varia- 
tion of the Dance of Death. 


The dancers [writes Professor Kurtz] are . . . worldly people clothed in elegant 
costume, the men in close fitting trousers and jacket and hood in fashion at the 
end of the XVth century. 





... here’s an eye, 
Able to tempt a greatman—to serue God, 
A prety hanging lip, that has forgot now to dissemble ; 
Me thinkes this mouth should make a swearer tremble, 
A drunckard claspe his teeth, and not vndo e’m, 
To suffer wet damnation to run through e’m. 
Heres a cheeke keepes her colour ; let the winde go whistle, 
Spout Raine, we feare thee not, be hot or cold 
Alls one with vs; and is not he absurd, 
Whose fortunes are vpon their faces set, 
That feare no other God but winde and wet? 
(III, v, 58-68) 
These opening lines bear a remarkable resemblance to the typical medieval 
sermon in which the preacher would “point his audience to the skulls and bones 
of the departed, bidding them reflect how through the mouth once so delectable 
to kiss, so delicate in its eating and its drinking, through eyes but a short while 
before so fair to see, worms now crawl in and out. The body or the head, once 
so richly attired, so proudly displayed, now boasts no covering but the soil, no 
bed of softness, no proud retinue save worms... .” G. R. Owst, Preaching in 
Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 1926), p. 344. 
12 William M. Ivins, Jr., intro., The Dance of Death (Washington, 1945), 


p. x 
13T. S. Eliot, “Cyril Tourneur,” Selected Essays, 1917-1932 (New York, 
1932), p. 166. 
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The men and women, holding each other by the hand, dance a sort of faran- 
dole to the sound of the tabor-pipe. . . . Death, an emaciated figure armed with 
bow and arrow, strikes down the dancers one after the other. One woman has 
been shot through the breast; her dancing partner is stretched out dead on the 
ground. Little demons gambol on the heads of the dancers, awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to take possession of the soul which escapes from the mouth of the 
dying. . . . On the right the angel of judgment, Saint Michel, weighs the souls 
of the dead, the book of life in the other balance. A demon puts his fork on the 
scales in order to overbalance the soul. . . . God appears above hell in his halo 
and indicates with his hand the balance of justice. 

To the left of this scene are three persons. One, clothed in a long robe with 
a stick in his hand, is evidently the “Docteur” who speaks the lines written 
under the picture. He addresses his neighbor, a lay person in elegant costume, 
who points to the Dance and is inclined to participate. The “Docteur” seems to 
wish to prevent him from entering the “terribla dansa.” The meaning of this 
allegorical tableau is clear. Worldly life is a dance, a farandole, which turns the 
thoughts of man from death, and conceals the sad reality and the terrible con- 
sequences of sin, judgment and the eternal punishments. In the midst of the 
joy and freedom of the dancers, Death strikes at random noblemen and ladies, 
and the demons await the passage of the soul of the sinner.14 


The court of The Revenger's Tragedy, too, is a world of violent 
pleasures, of banquets, feasts, dances, and uncontrolled sensuality. 
The motif of revels appears continuously and associated always with 
sin and damnation. On one such occasion of courtly riot is Spurio, 
that incarnation of evil, conceived : 


Faith if the truth were knowne, I was begot 
After some gluttonous dinner, some stirring dish 
Was my first father; when deepe healths went round, 
And Ladies cheekes were painted red with Wine, 
Their tongues as short and nimble as their heeles 
Vttering words sweet and thick; and when they rise, 
Were merrily disposd to fall agen. 
In such a whispring and with-drawing houre, 
When base-male-Bawds kept Centinell at stair-head, 
Was I stolne softly ; oh—damnation met 
The sinne of feasts, drunken adultery. 
I feele it swell me; my reuenge is iust, 
I was begot in impudent Wine and Lust. 

(I, ii, 200-12) 


A gay ball becomes the scene of Junior’s brutal rape of Lerd An- 
tonio’s chaste wife: 


. . . last reuelling night, 
When Torch-light made an artificiall noone .. . 
When Musick was hard lowdest, Courtiers busiest, 
And Ladies great with laughter ;—O Vitious minute! 
Vnfit but for relation to be spoke of, 
Then with a face more impudent then his vizard 
He harried her amidst a throng of Panders, 
That liue vppon damnation of both kindes, 
And fed the rauenous vulture of his lust... . 

(1, iv, 32-33, 44-50) 


14 Kurtz, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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In this perverse world, where life has become a mad whirling dance, 
Castiza is tempted with banquets, music, sports—all the delights that 
the riches of the court can afford. But the price is her chastity and 
eternal damnation. 

The dancers, as humorous and terrible as the fantastic distortions 
in the old frescoes, reach out eagerly for pleasure, only to join hands 
with Death. For in the background of the revels lurks always the 
leering figure of Death, ever ready to join the dance. The Duke, pre- 
pared to meet pleasure in a perfumed mist, places a lustful kiss on the 
poisoned lips of a skull and brings to himself lingering torment and 
the ghastly revelation of his wife’s infamy. 

The orgies of the court provide an ideal setting for the working 
out of murderous intrigues, for “in this time of Reuells tricks may be 
set a foote ...” (V, i, 193). Lussurioso, newly installed as Duke, 
receives flattering compliments from his obsequious nobles: “Many 
harmonious houres, and choisest pleasures, / Fill vp the royall num- 
bers of your yeares” (V, iii, 4-5). Seated proudly at his banquet table, 
he calls out eagerly for entertainment: “We're ready now for sports, 
let ’em set on” (V, iii, 49), not knowing that in reality he calls for 
his own destruction. For Vindice has promised earlier, “And when 
they thinke their pleasure sweete and good, / In midst of all their 
ioyes, they shall sigh bloud” (V, ii, 23-24). His words prove pro- 
phetic. In the final mad dance of the masquers, amid the last frenzied 
gyrations, complete destruction overtakes the whole sordid court. 

The personages who make up The Revenger's Tragedy believe that 
they are terribly clever and worldly. They devise ingenious intrigues ; 
they scheme and plot and congratulate themselves. But they err quite 
grossly, quite stupidly—even when Vindice is not present to spoil 
their plans. For their little world is part of a larger universe which 
they are incapable of understanding. They do not realize that, even 
as they strain madly after pleasure, they court disaster, and must 
ultimately succumb to the inexorable moral order. An omnipotent 
God above weichs their souls in the scales of judgment and metes out 
appropriate punishment to all sinners. The final hour of retribution 
must eventually be at hand; the wheel has to come full circle. Even 
Vindice. the cleverest of them all, the instrument of divine vengeance, 
has sinned and must inevitably fall, the victim of the final, cosmic 
irony. 

Thus 7he Revenaer’s Tragedy tells essentially the same story as 
that conveved by the allegorical tableau in the little church of the 
commune of Rar. Almost all the important elements may be found in 
the plav—the elegant and courtly exterior of the revelers, the macabre 
atmosnhere of mingled mirth and horror, worldly life depicted as a 
revel turning man’s thoughts from the awful consequences of sin and 
the inevitable reality of death, the foreboding figure of Death lurking 
malevolent!v in the background and represented symbolically by the 
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literal presence of the skull, and Death shown joining the dance in 
the masque of revengers. Vindice, himself, may be regarded as a sort 
of “Docteur,” pointing out the moral and warning all potential sin- 
ners. There is only one divergence of any consequence: the slaughter 
in The Revenger's Tragedy is not random, but follows directly from 
the irony that constitutes the framework of the dramatist’s morality. 

The dramatic technique also suggests the dance. Commentators in- 
variably note the unexampled speed of the action. The pace never 
slackens. Intrigue follows intrigue with increasing rapidity as the 
reader is whirled from one startling situation to another in breathless 
succession. The verse, bold and passionate, abounding in violent, in- 
cisive metaphors, transports the action along with it in its convulsive 
flow. Strikingly concentrated lines and biting passages of terse, clipped 
dialogue produce harshly rhythmic overtones. The sexual motif and 
the motif of revels recur and intertwine, musically blending. Vindice’s 
disguises, repeated with variations, contribute to the regularity of the 
dance pattern as the play hurtles, writhing in discordant harmony, 
toward its conclusion, terminating in an actual Dance of Death upon 
the stage. 

That the dramatist ever visited the commune of Bar and saw there 
that fascinating tableau of the Dance of Death is highly improbable. 
That an Aztec or Mayan of the fifteenth century ever examined a 
copy of Guyot Marchant’s illustrated volume of the Dance of Death 
is even more doubtful. The poet, like the unknown painter of Bar, 
merely turned to a familiar and dramatic theme, one ideally suitable 
for the expression of his own sardonic attitude toward life, and carried 
it to its logical conclusion. Stripping his material of much topical 
allusion, he tells a timeless parable of man’s wickedness and God’s 
punishment for sin. 


Northwestern University 








SWIFT ON THE MIND: THE MYTH OF ASEPSIS 


By WatteR J. ONG, s.J. 


It is with Jonathan Swift as it is with most essayists whose pro- 
nouncements spring from impulses more strategic than scientific The 
frame of thought in which the observations are set are often of more 
significance than the observations themselves. In Swift’s case, certain 
of these frames of thought, intimately connected with the milieu in 
which Swift moved, can yield valuable insights into Swift’s own mind 
and style and can account for certain of his attitudes toward the human 
mind and its functions—perhaps most crucially of all for some re- 
marks of his concerning the vexed question of poetry. 

In common with most men of his age, Jonathan Swift put great 
trust in “reason.” In a recent study, Gordon McKenzie has shown 
that this term “reason” in Swift most often designates not a process 
of arriving at truth but some sort of apprehension of truth independ- 
ently of any process which may be involved. The notion of a process 
of movement through premises to the grasp of a conclusion—ratio- 
cination as against the simple act of understanding or fully grasping 
a truth—is not denied in the usage of Swift and his contemporaries. 
It is simply pushed aside or not attended to at all. Reason is simply 
the ability to get at truth—however this is done—truth, “clear, pure, 
and complete.” It comes to something like “right intuition.’”* 

Swift was under the compulsion of a desire to establish a simple 
unity in reality—in the operations of the human mind as elsewhere. 
To a great extent the “difficulties of complexity and variety were 
anathema to him, whether or not they had any degree of organiza- 
tion.”* Under the urge to realize such unity, Swift, with many of his 
contemporaries, not only falls back upon a greatly abridged notion of 
reason but bolsters this notion with that of “common sense.” An echo 
of the protest against complicated philosophical maneuvers too diffi- 
cult for most men to follow, this “common sense” is often equivalent 
to “reason” further simplified by dint of a more popular title. 


1Gordon McKenzie, “Swift: Reason and Some of Its Consequences,” in 
Five Studies in Literature, by B. H. Bronson et al., University of California 
Publications in English, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Berkeley, 1940), pp. 101-29. Citations 
to Swift’s works throughout the present study are made from the following 
editions: (1) Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. Temple Scott, 12 vols. 
(London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1897-1908), referred to as Works. (2) Cor- 
respondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. J. Elrington Ball, 6 vols. (London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1910-1914), referred to as Correspondence. (3) Poems 
of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1937), referred to as Poems. 

2 McKenzie, op. cit., pp. 104, 109. As Mr. McKenzie has suggested, the 
tendency to reduce the concept of reason or ratiocination in this summary fashion 
is recurrent — human intellectual history as we know it. 

3 Tbid., p. 
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“Common sense” is here the open door to the “right intuition” of 
reason. It provides that, at least in those matters which concern the 
practicalities of life, the conquests of reason may be realized by any 
sane human being. The use of the term “reason” built up the assump- 
tion that the human intellect came upon truth in one fell swoop. The 
term “common sense” conveyed the assurance that competence in 
executing the simple but necessary operation was to be met with in 
everyone always. The consistency and unity warranted in human in- 
tellectual operations was further warranted by its being viewed as 
widespread. 

Buoyed up by his trust in reason and common sense, Swift’s con- 
fidence in the potentialities of the human mind remains always essen- 
tially unshaken. As he once told his biographer Deane Swift, he never 
could understand logic, physics, metaphysics, natural philosophy, 
mathematics, “or anything of that sort”—anything of the sort demand- 
ing close thinking.* Swift never ceased to ridicule such things. But 
through all his ridicule his serene confidence in reason and common 
sense remains unaffected. The realm of the intellect is basically uni- 
fied and consistent. 

Like most of his contemporaries, Swift never carried quite out into 
the open his notion of reason and common sense, nor his eagerness 
for immediately apprehensible unities in place of complexities, which 
to him were only annoying. These things existed not as any direct 
formulations but rather held their shape in terms of the general con- 
tour which Swift’s thought had been given by its milieu. 


In so far as one’s concepts are given form by being knocked about 
in one’s milieu, as Swift’s so largely were, they tend to acquire a 
consistency derived not from any closely studied and consciously 
worked out interrelations, but rather from the fact that they roughly 
fit into the same basic aggregate of patterns. Further examination of 
Swift’s conceptualizations, which the present study undertakes, indi- 
cates that his ways of conceiving psychological operations beyond 
those of reason and common sense receive a rough but very significant 
kind of organization in terms of such a group of patterns. 

The kind of patterning which they thus receive, it would seem, gives 
a common rationale to certain of Swift’s most characteristic observa- 
tions concerning various operations of the psychological organism— 
observations of his which seem otherwise to resist being gathered to 
any common ground. Among the remarks of Swift affected by such a 
rationale would be some of his observations on the function of poetry 
already discussed in another connection by Herbert Davis.* 


4 Deane Swift, Essay upon the Life, Writings, and Character of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift (London: Charles Bathurst, 1755), p. 30. 

5 “Swift’s View of Poetry,” in Studies in English by Members of University 
College, Toronto, collected by Malcolm W. Wallace (Toronto, 1931), pp. 9-58. 
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II 


In describing the state of scientific speculation in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the late Alfred North Whitehead has called 
attention to the importance of the conviction, which he derives from 
the medieval theological tradition, that there is an order in things 
which promises that there will be results attainable by scientific in- 
vestigation.® He also has underlined the importance of the notion of 
the ideally isolated system which was employed by Galileo and Newton 
in their physics and which played so definitive a role in the formation 
of the contemporary mentality and that of succeeding ages." 

The first of these factors in scientific speculation has an evident 
connection with Jonathan Swift’s compelling desire to establish unities 
in things. This desire of his is due to the general conviction, like that 
which enters into scientific work, that there is an order in things, plus 
a personal disposition to impatience which demands that the order be 
got promptly in hand and things thus brought to heel immediately. 
But the second factor, the notion of the ideally isolated system, has 
an even more immediate relevance. The unity with which Swift wished 
to invest things was not any kind of unity but a blunt and downright 
kind. Swift cultivates some sort of elemental delimitation, a determina- 
tion—unformulated again—to keep his thinking well cut back, to rein 
in this Pegasus which is the intellect if ever it should want to have its 
head and venture on a high flight. Such flights, Swift is persuaded, 
are not necessary. He is convinced that the answers one is going to 
come out with anyhow will be cast in terms which are thoroughly 
manageable, which will leave the mind in no straits, stretched on no 
tenterhooks. There is a readily discernible affinity between Swift’s 
characteristic bluntness, his desire to do away with the frills, ruth- 
lessly to consider all appendages and complexities as irrelevancies, and 
the tendency to seek truth in terms of an ideally isolated, thoroughly 
simplified system. 

The ideally isolated system was used chiefly in the Newtonian 
mathematical physics—for example, in the formulation of Newton’s 
laws of motion. The system was conceived of, or at least interpreted, 


6 Science and the Modern World (New York, 1925), pp. 18-19. 

7 Ibid., p. 66. Although Professor Whitehead does not trace it so far, one 
might suggest that this latter mentality also very likely has medieval roots—in 
the kind of thinking cultivated by Duns Scotus and other nominalists or near- 
nominalists. Perhaps it is of some significance that in the world of Swift and 
his contemporaries, Scotus and not St. Thomas Aquinas represented scholasti- 
cism. See, for example, A Tale of a Tub, in Works, I, 56 (“complete abstract 
of sixteen thousand school-men, from Scotus to Bellarmin”); Battle of the 
Books, in Works, I, 164, where it is Scotus who is paired with Aristotle; tbid., 
p. 173, where Aquinas is mentioned, but only between Scotus and Bellarmine. 
Scotism has a strong appeal to the mind oriented toward things at the mechanis- 
tic, physical-science level: see Béraud de Saint-Maurice, Jean Duns Scot: un 
docteur des temps nouveaux (Montréal, 1944), esp. pp. 159, 169, 300 ff. Scotistic 
conceptualization in terms of a multiplicity of substantial forms bears a general 
analogy to conceptualizations of Swift’s discussed in this present study. 
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quantitatively, This fact that the mentality encouraged by the New- 
tonian milieu operated largely numerically, geometrically, quantita- 
tively, has considerable relevance in Swift’s case. Conceptualization in 
terms of an isolated system which tended to become geometrical and 
diagrammatic affords a framework for an immediate and abrupt sim- 
plification which is quite in accord with Swift’s thought. If truth comes 
in this way—in delimited chunks which need be considered only 
quantitatively—‘“reason” is indeed most reasonable and “common 
sense” readily suffices. Naturally, one will be blunt in what he has to 
say, for that is the way reality is—blunt, chunky, chopped up in little 
pieces, frills removed, all the edges well in sight. 

At this point, then, two questions might be asked. First, how far 
was Swift in contact with the philosophico-physical speculation of his 
day? And secondly, in his observations on the workings of the mind, 
does his imagery and mode of conceptualization give any evidence of 
connection with this speculation, particularly with the notion of ideally 

isolated systems conceived of spatially or quantitatively ? 


III 


Swift was not much affected directly by the study of physics—this 
was one of the subjects he never could understand*—but he plainly 
enough was not a stranger to the intellectual climate in which the 
recent philosophico-physical speculation grew. 

Francis Bacon was considered by Swift to be the beginner of the 
new philosophy.*® Swift had personally annotated his copy of Bacon’s 
Opera omnia.”® He cites Bacon often, and there are frequent echoes 
of Bacon throughout Swift’s writings, such as that in the spider and 
bee episode in the Battle of the Books.’ Bacon is considered by Swift 
one of the staples having place in a woman’s education as well as in a 
man’s?” 

Swift’s attention to Hobbes is not less noteworthy. From his earliest 
years he was acquainted with Leviathan."* Besides a two-volume set 
of Hobbes’s philosophical works and a copy of his Elementa de cive, 
two copies of Leviathan are listed in the catalog of Swift’s books sold 
at auction in 1745.1 One of the copies of Leviathan is annotated in 


8 Deane Swift, op. cit., p. 30. 

®W. Giickel and E. Giinther, D. Defoes und J. Swifts Belesenheit und 
literarische Kritik (Leipzig, 1925), p. 63; Battle of the Books, Works, 1, 177-78. 

10 Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library: With a Facsimile of the Original 
Sale Catalogue (Cambridge, Eng., 1932), p. (15), No. 627. ; 

11 Works, I, 167-68; cf. Francis Bacon, Novum organum, i, 95, in Works of 
Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and Douglas Denon 
Heath (London, 1864), I, 201. For other citations see Giickel and Giinther, 
op. cit., pp. 55, 63. 

12“My Lady’s Lamentation,” Poems, III, 855-56. 

18 Williams, op. cit., p. 31. 

14 Jbid., pp. (5)-(13), Nos. 153, 202, 255, 506. 
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Swift’s own hand. There is, moreover, definite record of a separate 
set of notes on Leviathan found in Swift’s study, although these are 
now lost.*® Swift cites Hobbes frequently.’* 

Hobbes is much more shot through with the mechanistic and 
geometrical than is Bacon. He regarded the geometrical method of 
demonstration as the true scientific method and liked this sort of 
conceptualization, which so readily associates itself with some of 
Swift’s kinds of imagery: “When a man Reasoneth, hee does nothing 
else but conceive a summe totall, from Addition of parcels; or con- 
ceive a Remainder, from Substraction of one summe from another.””?* 
It is noteworthy that Hobbes conceptualizes not only in terms of 
addition and subtraction, but explicitly in terms of “parcels” as well. 
The picture at the beginning of Leviathan is worth consulting. It 
shows the Commonwealth as a huge individual built up of an aggre- 
gate of tiny individuals—a kind of geometrical assemblage. This pic- 
ture strongly caught Swift’s fancy. He makes use of it at times 
explicitly and at times in oblique reference.** 

The works of Newton himself seem to have been too technical to 
be of much interest to Swift, although a copy of Newton’s Philosophiae 
naturalis principia from Swift’s library is listed in the 1745 sale cata- 
log.*® This work Swift had not annotated. Still, Swift is by no means 
entirely ignorant of Newton’s theories. As master of the mint, Newton 
had been involved in the Wood coinage project in 1724, and when 
two years later Swift strikes at Newton in retaliation, he does so in 
terms of Newton’s law of attraction. In Glubbdubdrib he has Aristotle 
remark that the law of attraction, “whereof the present learned are 
such zealous asserters,” is only a passing fashion.*° 

Toward Locke, Swift was especially sympathetic. Of the works of 
Locke, the Swift library sale catalog of 1745 mentions only Tracts 
Relating to Money, Interest, and Trade," but Swift knew others of 
Locke’s works. Speaking of them in general, but especially of the 
Essay on Human Understanding, while regarding as “dangerous” 
Locke’s doctrine that there are no innate ideas, Swift maintains that 
Locke is a man to be read: “People are likely to improve their under- 
standing much with Locke.’’*? The concreteness of Locke’s sensa- 
tionalist philosophy had a great appeal for Swift, who shows traces of 





15 Williams, op. cit., pp. 26, 31. 

16 See Giickel and Gunther, op. cit., pp. 58, 72, 88. 

17 wet Leviathan, reprinted from the edition of 1651 (Oxford, 1909), p. 

2; cf. p 

18 Battle of the Books, Works, I, 201; A Tritical Essay upon the Faculties of 
the Mind, Works, I, 291. 

19 Williams, op. cit., p. (9), No. 326. 

20 Gulliver's Travels, Works, VIII, 207. 

21 Williams, op. cit., p. (8), No. 300. 

22 Remarks upon a Book Intituled “The Rights of the Christian Church,” 
Works, ITI, 113-14. 
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Locke throughout his writings and conspicuously spares Locke in his 
attacks on philosophers in general.?* 

Swift’s interest in speculative writing is roughly in inverse propor- 
tion to the strictly metaphysical pretensions of the writing. Swift 
knew Descartes in a general way well enough to give him intelligent 
mention, but the sort of thing in the French mathematician engaging 
Swift is rather Descartes’ quasi-mechanistic conceptions than his 
more abstruse methodology. In the spider-bee episode there is a 
merely implicit and general reference to Descartes’ methodology,”* 
but shortly thereafter something more mechanistic out of Descartes is 
joyfully pressed into service to do Descartes to death. He is made, 
not to think himself out of existence, but rather to whirl around “till 
death, like a star of superior influence, drew him into his own vor- 
tex.”** Wanting to hoist Descartes on one of his own petards, Swift 
selects a more mechanistic one as one which he himself can better 
operate. 

The tenor of Swift’s comment on Berkeley, together with the 
paucity of his comment, shows that Swift suspected that Berkeley 
was philosophically important and yet found himself hard put to 
follow Berkeley’s thought. Swift had every opportunity to make much 
of Berkeley’s work. He knew Berkeley well personally and even 
undertook to circulate his writings, styling him a “very ingenious 
man, and great philosopher.’** Berkeley’s Alciphron or the Minute 
Philosopher stood in a two-volume edition on Swift’s shelves with 
three others of Berkeley’s works, but Swift annotated none of these 
books by his friend.?7 When he does mention Berkeley’s philosophy, 
it is only to write to Gay expressly that he himself finds Berkeley “too 
speculative.”** Swift’s reaction to Malebranche was much the same. 
Malebranche’s Recherche de la vérité was among Swift’s books, but 
the copy is unannotated, and when Swift sees fit to mention Male- 
branche, it is clear that he finds the French philosopher uncongenial.”* 

Swift seems to have had some immediate acquaintance with Ber- 
nard de Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes, which 
had appeared in 1686 and which did so much to popularize the work 
of Galileo, Descartes, and Copernicus.*® At Fontenelle’s popular level, 
science was something more to Swift’s taste than at the level at which 
Galileo or Newton themselves purveyed it. 


28 Battle of the Books, Works, I, 172-74. See Kenneth MacLean, John Locke 
and English Literature of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1936), p. 9. 
24 Battle of the Books, Works, 1, 168-70. oe 
25 [bid., p. 178; the same imagery is again applied to Descartes by Swift in 
Tale of a Tub, Works, I, 116. 
26 Journal to Stella, Works, I, 456. 
27 Williams, op. cit., p. (7), Nos. 271, 273-75. 
28 Correspondence, IV, 295. ' 
29 Williams, op. cit., p. (3), No. 72. See “The Dean’s Reasons for Not Build- 
ing at Drapier’s Hill,” Poems, III, 900. 

80 Giickel and Giinther, op. cit., p. 97. 
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One would expect from a general view of Swift’s situation and 
circle of acquaintances what this brief survey of his reading confirms: 
namely, that Swift was fairly well in touch with the intellectual cur- 
rents of his day at the point at which they connected with the scientific 
or philosophical world. It is not necessary for our present purposes to 
establish exact correspondences. Indeed, such correspondences, one 
could safely hazard, do not in any detailed way exist. It is sufficient 
here to note enough contact to give an initial probability to the view 
that some of the intellectual forces that were in the air, some of the 
perhaps unconceptualized but operative assumptions and frames of 
thought—what one can call the current “myths”—which were at large 
within the field of scientific inquiry would not be foreign to the frame 
of thought of Jonathan Swift. 

Among these current myths, Swift seems most at home when they 
are given a mechanistic or geometrical turn. His interest in Bacon, 
Hobbes, and Newton contrasts with his comparative coolness to Des- 
cartes (except in his more mechanistic speculations), Malebranche, 
and Berkeley. 


IV 


Swift’s interest in the more mechanistically conceived speculation 
corresponds to a propensity of his to employ mechanistically conceived 
imagery and conceptualizations. This propensity, which shows itself 
elsewhere, gives point to some of Swift’s remarks concerning the 
workings of the human intellect. Indeed, in the psychological field the 
propensity is crucial and quite highlighted. Precisely because they are 
so forcefully obtruded and enter so violently upon the psychological 
scene, Swift’s downrightness and bluntness, inevitable in a field such 
as political discussion, here give one to believe that they reveal less 
the state of the matter under discussion than the predispositions—the 
myths—which possess the author’s mind. 

Swift likes to reduce psychological operations and situations imme- 
diately into spatial or local-motion components. Position is often made 
to play a decisive role. A madman is described by Swift as “a person 
whose intellectuals were overturned, and his brain shaken out of its 
natural position.”** Or again, as a person “whose natural reason had 
admitted great revolutions”*? (the political reference is perhaps in 
the ascendancy here, but the notion of whirling, dizziness, and the like 
is certainly operative as well). Wotton’s brain is “half overturned” 
by one of the whelps of the goddess Criticism which she has thrown 
into Wotton’s mouth.** 

It is by their local position, following a process of liquid stratifica- 
tion, that various operations of the mind are conceived of as differing 

81 4 Tale of a Tub, Works, I, 112-13. 


82 Jhid., p. 113; cf. tbid., p. 118. 
38 Battle of the Books, Works, I, 177. 
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from one another, “Wit, without knowledge, being a sort of cream, 
which gathers in a night to the top, and, by a skilful hand, may be 
soon whipped into froth; but, once scummed away, what appears 
underneath will be fit for nothing but to be thrown to the hogs.”™* It 
is interesting to observe how in this passage Swift reduces a distinction 
of quality (cream vs. milk) to a difference in position. Separation is 
effected not by assessing various characteristics but simply by remov- 
ing what is in the topmost place. (Swift wryly cautions here that there 
is a type of brain “that will endure but one scumming.” ) 

In the title itself of A Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Opera- 
tion of the Spirit,®** Swift seizes upon a local motion as the vehicle of 
his satire. The extremes to which he carries his exaggeration here as 
elsewhere in instancing mechanical reasons for various phenomena 
shows the vigor with which he had appropriated the mechanistic 
imagery. From the notion that the intellectual anarchy of the “fanatics” 
is traceable to something’s being out of place (“imagination hath 
usurped the seat” of the brain**), Swift moves to a further conception : 
the difficulties are traceable to the local motion of vapors (“you per- 
ceive the vapours to ascend very fast”*’). The quilted caps of the 
fanatics, by blocking the passage of the spirit out of the head through 
the normal channels of perspiration, force it to issue from the mouth.” 
Or finally—Swift cites this as “the opinion of choice virtuosi’”—the 
brain is itself atomized, conceived of as “‘a crowd of little animals,” 
and its various products—poetry, eloquence, politics, and so on—are 
differentiated in geometric terms.*® The animals bite the capillary 
nerves, and hexagonal morsures produce poetry; circular, eloquence ; 
conical, politics; and so on. 


The whole passage is plainly, besides an oblique and ambiguous 
satire of Hobbes, an adaptation—how serious need not concern us 
here—of the atom philosophy of Democritus and Epicurus for the 
treatment of psychological material. The sharp teeth and claws with 
which Swift equips his little animals are plainly nothing other than 
the hooks with which Democritus had equipped his atoms, for not 
only are they used by the animals to cling to one another, but Swift 
expressly refers to these animals’ “hamated [Latin hamus, hook] sta- 
tion of life.” 


Swift was plainly conscious here of what he was operating with. In 
A Tale of a Tub he burlesques Epicurean mechanistic atomism by 
applying it by name to mental operations : 


84 Battle of the Books, Works, I, 160. 

35 Works, I, 189 ff. 

386 4 Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, Works, 
I, 198. 

387 Idem. 

88 Thid., p. 201. 

89 Idem. Cf., opposite the title page in Hobbes, Leviathan, the frontispiece to 
which Swift here expressly refers. 
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Epicurus modestly hoped, that, one time or other, a certain fortuitous concourse 
of all men’s opinions, after perpetual justlings, the sharp with the smooth, the 
light and the heavy, the round and the square, would, by certain clinamina, unite 
in the notions of atoms and void, as these did in the originals of all things.*° 


Again, in A Tritical Essay upon the Faculties of the Mind, Swift 
returns to the Epicurean atomism as applicable to man.*' His attention 
to it is there oblique. He introduces it only to reject it. But it does 
have a fascination for him. 

Other instances of a like sort can be adduced almost without limit. 
In A Voyage to Laputa Swift is preoccupied with attempts to reform 
language by geometrical means: polysyllabic words were to be sliced 
down to monosyllables for the betterment of the language,** and Swift 
describes and illustrates with a diagram a machine which turned out 
books of philosophy, poetry, law, mathematics, or anything else on 
purely mechanical principles—one needed not to think but only to 
turn cranks.** Writing with less buffoonery, Swift will still work 
extensively in veins of geometrical imagery : 


Others, again, inform us, that those idolators adore two principles; the principle 
of good, and that of evil. . .. What I applaud them for is, their discretion, in 
limiting their devotions and their deities to their several districts, nor ever 
suffering the liturgy of the white God to cross, or to interfere with that of the 
black. Not so with us, who pretending by the lines and measures of our reason, 
to extend the dominion of one invisible power, and contract that of the other, 
have discovered a gross ignorance in the natures of good and evil, and most 
horribly confounded the frontiers of both. After men have lifted up the throne 
of their divinity . . . after they have sunk their principle of evil to the lowest 
centre .. . I laugh aloud to see these reasoners, at the same time, engaged in 
wise dispute about certain walks and purlieus . . . seriously debating, whether 
such and such influences come into men’s minds from above, or below. . . .** 


Swift did not invent the common mode of conceiving heaven as above 
and hell as below, but he obviously revels in the notion and protracts 
it with relish. It forms a happy setting for what is distinctly his own 
importation here: “the lines and measures of our reason.”’ Sextants 
and triangulation will have their office, too, within the human mind. 

But one need multiply instances no further. The present point has 
been sufficiently made: in his concern with psychological operations, 
Swift tends frequently to conceive of them in a mechanistic or geo- 
metrical fashion—a fashion at once gross and vigorous. He favors 
immediate reduction of complex issues in terms of position or local 
motion. Swift was moving in the current of mechanistic thought so 
strong in his day. 

Consciously or subconsciously, he feels this current of thought as 
a central item in human existence. It is significant that when he pic- 


40 Works, I, 116. 

41 [bid., p. 291. 

42 Jbid., VIII, 192. 

48 Ibid., pp. 190-92. 

44 Mechanical Operation, Works, I, 199-200. Italics mine. 
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tures the Emperor of the Lilliputians as a great patron of learning, 
he makes it explicit that the learning accorded the patronage is mathe- 
matical and mechanical.** Swift indeed points to such learning here 
in an ambiguously satirical gesture. But his very pointing certifies to 
the fact that mathematical and mechanical learning as such had caught 
Swift’s attention sufficiently for him to regard this learning as a quite 
self-contained field of activity—separate, for example, from that of 
metaphysics (or, at any rate, of what he considered metaphysics). 
The Brobdingnagians, Swift observes, have a mastery of the former 
kind of thinking but can get nowhere with the latter.** 

Even when one thinks that he is about to make his way out of this 
current of mechanistic thinking, Swift will move back into it again. 
In one place he pokes fun at the popular image of the soul and body 
pictures in a rider-horse relationship. But he does not work himself 
clear of the gross imagery. He merely observes that sometimes it is 
the soul which is the horse and the flesh the rider.*7 The issue he 
leaves stated more or less in terms of position. The question is who 
is on top. In a vein vaguely suggesting this, he had defined enthusiasm 
as “a lifting-up of the soul, or its faculties, above matter.”** Swift’s 
frequent preoccupation with magnification and shrinking runs in the 
same mechanistic current. In Gulliver’s visits to Brobdingnag and to 
Lilliput, moral issues are reduced in a way to spatial terms when the 
repulsiveness of humanity is revealed not by subjecting man to highly 
cultivated perceptions, but by presenting some such thing as the 
human skin or ordinary human activities magnified until their mere 
massiveness weights the reader with disgust, or shrunk till spatial 
insignificance becomes so striking as to do for moral insignificance too. 
It is no accident that the readiest symbols for Swift are Lilliputians 
and giants. 


Vv 


The type of imagery which has here been pointed out in Swift is, 
of course, not the only type one finds in him. Neither is it a type used 
only by him or by his age. But its currency during his age becomes 
highly symptomatic. 

Some sort of delimitation or definition of field is inseparable from 
any scientific investigation, or indeed from any sort of human knowl- 
edge. Human knowledge proceeds by abstraction, and the more scien- 
tific it becomes, the more it must eliminate from its attention all but 
the precise material which the science in question regards. 

As applied to the ideally isolated system of the Newtonian physics, 
the economy of limitation takes on a very concrete aspect. All sorts of 

45 Gulliver's Travels, Works, VIII, 25. 

46 Tbid., p. 140. 


47 Mechanical Operation, Works, I, 204. 
48 Tbid., p. 194. 
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removal techniques begin to put in their appearance. In mathematical 
or metaphysical science, isolation of the material to be considered is 
effected differently. The mathematician, for example, once on his 
speculative way, need return no more to tinker with the exterior 
world. 

In the world of physics which Galileo and Newton were laying 
open, such was not entirely the case. There was constant return to 
examination of phenomena, and, in connection with this examination, 
the need more and more to exert oneself to eliminate the irrelevant 
from one’s observational field—to control the experiment. One had to 
cast about for means of removing the influence of heat, or of air cur- 
rents, or of other interferences. Intellectual activity became more and 
more involved with the development and exercise of removal tech- 
niques. 

The effect of the preoccupation with the physical and mathematico- 
physical sciences on the general mentality of the age is difficult to 
calculate in any detailed fashion. Some effect it certainly did have. 
Quite conceivably, the relatively greater appeal at this time of systems 
proposing some sort of universal compassing of all human knowledge 
is connected with the delights of conquest enjoyed within the thor- 
oughly delimited systems of Newtonian physics. Of all ages, this was 
one of those most preoccupied with schemes either to lay out plans 
for all human knowledge (Francis Bacon), or to compass all possible 
human knowledge in one methodology (Ramus, Descartes, Hobbes), 
or even in one set of textbooks as well (Ramus).*® Language itself 
came to be envisioned as a field so completely delimitable that its 
operations could be gathered under legislative control by the Academy 
in France or by its correlatives in other countries. (Swift himself, as 
is well known, was one of those interested in “fixing our language 
for ever.”®°) 

How far the notion of delimitation applied first to the physical 
sciences or to the whole field of human knowledge need not concern 
us here. The delimitation techniques of the physical sciences took root 
in a mentality which had obviously been somehow prepared in ad- 
vance, but which was further fertilized by the fruits of the physical 
sciences themselves. 

In terms of the resulting intellectual climate, a theorem can be 
constructed which will account in part for much of what Swift has to 
say concerning the operations of the human mind: Swift tended to 
conceptualize issues according to an elemental spatial pattern. Typi- 
cally, he liked to conceive of a field of some sort isolated from all out- 
side influence and to maintain the conditions of such a field by enforce- 


49 Charles Waddington, Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée): sa vie, ses écrits et 
ses opinions (Paris, 1855), pp. 341-63 et passim. 

50 4 Proposal for Correcting, Improving and Ascertaining the English 
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ment of various removal techniques. He liked to do this especially 
when there was a question of reform involved. 

It is noteworthy that Swift is so often preoccupied with boxes, 
countries immune to all foreign contact, islands marooned not only in 
the sea, but, far more effectively, in the air. Sometimes there is iso- 
lation within isolation: in the isolated country of Brobdingnag, Gulli- 
ver himself is isolated within his little box or cage, just as he had been 
isolated within their country by the Lilliputians, who held him under 
duress." The issues are rather complicated here. Neither the Brob- 
dingnagian nor Lilliputian isolation, nor Gulliver’s own personal iso- 
lation, is conceived of as isolation within a perfectly functioning 
system. Still the isolation is of high psychological import. On the 
destruction of his box at the hands of the rescuing sailors, Gulliver 
delivers himself of a sad little eulogy, recalling his happy days within 
its confines and within the confines of Brobdingnag.** 


As a satirist, Swift is largely occupied with evils and their reform. 
Within the framework of thought described here, reform is accom- 
plished typically by the simple enforcement of isolation. (The ideally 
isolated system of the Newtonian physicist was supposed to work 
with an absolute precision, for the vagaries of quantum physics were 
happily unknown.) Under the spell of the myth of the ideally isolated 
system, one is tempted to prescribe as remedies simple removal tech- 
niques. If there is something wrong—a “bug” in the system—one 
does not try to control it but to remove it, lift it out. 


Applied to the remedy of evils, the myth of the ideally isolated sys- 
tem thus generates a subordinate myth which we can call the myth 
of asepsis. The problem of reform is no longer a problem of qualitative 
adjustment within a system—such as, for example, one might propose 
for a citizenry in propounding an intelligent educational system in 
great detail. The problem is one of purging—of getting the germ out 
and keeping it out. This, says the myth of asepsis, will effectually 
achieve betterment of things. 


Diagnosis and prescription according to the general lines of this 
myth are readily discernible in Swift time and time again. Swift seldom 
argues energetically and convincingly for reform by adjustment of 
qualitative elements within a system. The basis of his tremendous 
rhetorical appeal is typically more spectacular. It is the cry of the 
dissatisfied spectator in the grandstand, too aroused for the tediousness 
of analysis and a subsequent reorganization of attack. “Throw him 
out !’—this is the formula, impressive, urgent, and delightfully re- 
lieving to pent-up emotion, which forms the core of much of Swift’s 
rhetorical argument and is the source of much of his vigor. Stated in 
a single trisyllable instead of in three monosyllables, the cry is more 


51 Gulliver's Travels, Works, VIII, 115 et passim; ibid., pp. 20 ff. 
52 Tbid., p. 149. 
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scientific and quite as familiar : “Sterilize.” It is the universal elemental 
remedy of a mechanistically driven civilization. 

Brought to bear on the area of intellectual operations in man, Swift’s 
passionate desire to discern a unity in things, plus his habit of con- 
ceiving of things in terms of ideally isolated systems, helps explain 
some of his most typical remarks concerning the function of poetry. 
These remarks treat poetry in terms of the myth of asepsis. Obvi- 
ously to Swift, there is something wrong in the general field of reason 
and common sense—the kingdom of the mind. What is more natural 
than that one right matters by a technique of removal, of asepsis? 
True to what we should expect, Swift hits on a means to this asepsis. 
Poetry is the means: it is a throwing off of filth from the human 
mind.** 

The asepsis motif is carried even further. The whole commonwealth 
is to be subject to it, kept clean and sterile by the isolation of the 
poets themselves. Asepsis itself is to be rendered aseptic. Those who 
need to subject themselves to the practice of personal intellectual 
asepsis are to do so in a specially isolated place, in a Grub Street. 
Lack of such a place 


has been attended with unspeakable inconveniences: for not to mention the 
prejudice done to the commonwealth of letters, I am of opinion we suffer in 
our health by it. I believe our corrupted air, and frequent thick fogs, are in a 
great measure owing to the common exposal of our wit; and that with good 
management our poetical vapours might be carried off in a common drain, and 
fall into one quarter of the town, without infecting the whole, as the case is at 
present, to the great offence of our nobility, and gentry, and others of nice 
noses. When writers of all sizes, like freemen of the city, are at liberty to 
throw out their filth and excrementitious productions, in every street as they 
please, what can the consequence be. . . .54 


This sort of thing is of course not all Swift has to say about poetry. 
But it is typical, and in the general framework of his thinking, it 
makes some sense. To guarantee the field of reason and common 
sense, in the face of threatening evil, that ready unity and coherence 
which he felt indispensable, Swift here comes to see poetry as a way 
to better the human mind. Strangely enough, so far he is under the 
same compulsion as those who conceive of poetry as something such 
as a revivification or an education or a refinement of perception, and 
with whom, at first blush, his views would seem to have nothing in 
common. But the mode of operation of poetry in Swift’s view takes its 
shape not only from an initial tendency to see poetry as bettering the 
mind, but also from Swift’s typical way of representing the mind 
itself—as something like an isolated, closed field, perfectly functioning 
in so far as interferences are removed. 

Such a field does not need revivification or education or refinement. 
If it is contaminated, as the field of the human mind is—-for experience 


53 4 Letter of Advice to a Young Poet, Works, XI, 107-108. 
54 Idem. 
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shows something is wrong here—it does need an exit. Evil is to 
be ousted and the aseptic state recovered. As the sector of the field 
least amenable to common sense, most deviously connected with rea- 
son, poetry was the natural choice. It serves the turn well. It is a 
quite plausible exit, a means to that asepsis or elimination which one 
of Swift’s most typical ways of conceptualizing brings him to look for. 

The sketch of this aspect of Swift’s mind here made indicates the 
qualification which may be added to the verdict, to which many would 
subscribe, that Swift did not take poetry seriously—not so seriously, 
for example, as did Pope.**® He did not take it seriously in the sense 
that he is inclined savagely to satirize it—yes. In this sense, Swift 
takes seriously very few things indeed. Moreover, he does not assign 
it a high-sounding role. Did he take it seriously in considering that it 
performed a function demanded by the human mind in one of his 
favorite ways of representing this mind? The answer can only be: 


Indeed he did. 


St. Louis University 


55 Herbert Davis, “Swift’s View of Poetry,” Studies in English, pp. 11-14. 








RADICAL JOURNALISM IN THE 1830'S 
THE TRUE SUN AND WEEKLY TRUE SUN 


By Cuartes H. Vivian 


On March 5, 1832, a young man on his first assignment as a Par- 
liamentary reporter arrived at the House of Commons just in time to 
take down the last speeches for the first issue of a brand-new daily 
newspaper. The reporter was Charles Dickens; the newspaper, the 
True Sun." 

The True Sun was the product of a journalistic feud. An older 
paper, the Sun, had been purchased in 1826 by Patrick Grant, who 
during the next two years lavished about fifteen thousand pounds 
upon it. In 1828 he sold a quarter-interest in the property to Murdo 
Young, with the agreement that the latter was to edit the paper and 
to have the right of preémption if Grant’s remaining share should 
ever come to be sold. Soon afterward Grant fell into financial diffi- 
culty; he spent part of the next two years on the Continent, leaving 
the paper in Young’s hands. When he returned to England in 1830, 
he became bankrupt—although the value of his equity in the Sun 
substantially exceeded the amount of his debts. He had friends who 
came forward, apparently in good faith, to buy this equity from the 
estate; but the purchase was never completed. Into the details of the 
litigation that followed there is no need to enter at length. Grant 
charged that Henry Winchester, one of the assignees of the estate, 
had fraudulently blocked the purchase in order to keep the paper in 
the hands of Young; Grant went so far as to publish his charge, and 
Winchester sued him, with ultimate success, for libel. Two opposing 
suits were filed in Chancery, and the property was hopelessly en- 
tangled. In pique or despair or both, Grant finally established the 
True Sun as a rival publication.” 

He had managed in some degree to recoup his fortunes, and he 
was determined to launch the new enterprise with élan. “In the first 
year,” a historian of the press records, “Mr. Grant had no fewer than 
four editors, and the offices were fitted up in a style of splendour 
which little accorded with the ultra Democratic principles which the 
paper advocated.”’* Of the four editors Grant himself was presumably 


1 Dame Una (Birch) Pope-Hennessy, Charles Dickens, 1812-1870 (London, 
1945), p. 21. 

2 The feud and its outcome can be reconstructed from accounts which appeared 
in the True Sun itself. In the first number Grant published a statement of the 
circumstances which had led him to establish the paper; the statement was 
reprinted in every issue for the first nine days, and in three or four later issues. 
Then at the time of Winchester’s libel suit the True Sun copied from other 
papers—in order to avoid any charge of prejudiced reporting—their accounts of 
the trial and the evidence adduced. See the numbers for April 26 and for June 
1 and 2, 1832. 

3 James Grant, The Newspaper Press (London, 1871), I, 341. 
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one,-ex officio, as proprietor ; this presumption is borne out by impli- 
cation in another account, in which it is stated that the paper was 
“Founded by Patrick Grant, with William Carpenter for sub-editor.’”* 
The other two editors are identified in a letter which Laman Blanchard 
wrote some years later to E. V. Kenealy. “It was The True Sun,” 
Blanchard wrote, “which Mr. Bell and myself edited for three years, 
from March, 1832.”° Since Blanchard does not mention William 
Carpenter, it is safe to presume that the latter’s position was sub- 
ordinate. John Bell, like Grant, was probably an editor ex officio, for 
he was the publisher of the paper. During several months in 1834, 
when both Grant and Bell were in prison, the paper was published 
regulariy, with no overt indication that the staff was short-handed. 
It is reasonably clear that as far as the actual daily work was con- 
cerned, Blanchard acted as editor-in-chief.® 


The new paper was avowedly Radical. “The politics of the “True 
Sun,’ ” the writer of an editorial manifesto declared, “‘are of the most 
liberal character, consistent with social order—the interests which it 
advocates are the great interests of the nation.”’ Its editorial policy 
was uniformly in favor of manhood suffrage, voting by ballot, and 
short-term Parliaments ; uniformly opposed, for instance, to the union 
of church and state, and to the principle of an hereditary legislature.* 
The House of Lords was treated for the most part with laconic con- 
tempt; the statement frequently appears in Parliamentary reports 
that “the Lords met and did nothing.” 


At the time the paper was launched, of course, the long struggle 
for the Reform Bill was nearly over. The True Sun, in the first few 
months of its existence, added one more voice to the cry that was now 
at last to be heeded; it joined in the exultation for the victory in 
June, 1832. The people, it held, deserved the credit : 


Thanks to the spirit of moral good which is everywhere bursting forth with 
a mighty and regenerating influence, it is the People themselves who have 
wrought out their own liberation . . . who have sealed, with a wonderful 
unanimity of purpose, the triumph of truth and opinion—and who have shown 


4 Alexander Andrews, History of British Journalism, from the Foundation 
of the Newspaper Press in England, to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855 
(London, 1859), II, 211. 

5“Taman Blanchard,” Dublin University Magazine, XXVIII (1846), 523. 

6 Dame Una Pope-Hennessy says (Charles Dickens, 1812-1870, p. 21) that 
the True Sun, when Dickens joined the staff, was “a sevenpenny evening paper 
owned by Murdo Young and edited by Laman Blanchard.” As the present 
writer has remarked elsewhere (Nineteenth-Century Fiction, IV [1950], 329 
f.), Dame Pope-Hennessy is mistaken in believing that Young was the owner 
of the paper; but her statement supports the conclusion that Blanchard was the 
chief editor. Cf. also Edgar Johnson, Charles Dickens: His Tragedy and Tri- 
umph (New York, 1952), p. 61. 

7 True Sun (hereafter TS), May 13, 1833. 

8 TS, passim; e.g., Feb. 3, 1834. 

9 An editorial in favor of the Reform Bill appeared in the first number, 
March 5, 1832. 
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the utter weakness of monarchical and military terrorism over the irresistible 
advances of education and moral energy.!” 


The Reform Festival at the Guildhall on June 11 was “worthy of the 
noblest cause and the noblest city in the world.” There had been many 
noteworthy celebrations in the past, “but never was it the fortune of 
the citizens to have so glorious a motive for festivity and enjoyment ; 
never were their orgies inspired by so holy a triumph and so patriotic 
a purpose.”"! 

But this was—or should have been—only the beginning. When the 
Whigs who had passed the Bill failed to press immediately for further 
reforms, the True Sun became a gadfly at their ears. They would 
have to be pushed, it was clear, every step of the way of progress— 
and the True Sun would do some of the pushing! The paper explicitly 
rejected the doctrine of “finality,” of standing pat upon the Bill.’ 
When the first Reformed Parliament, meeting early in 1833, gave the 
appearance of being less liberal than the one which had just been dis- 
solved, the conductors of the paper dwelt on the irony of the situation. 
This was not the Reformed, but “the Deformed House,” they said.'* 
They were even more bitter in their scorn for the newspaper which 
was supporting the government: “The impudence, ignorance, and 
vulgar assumptions of the Times—its incurable disregard of principle 
—its shameless jobbing—its weekly apostacies—render its title of 
‘Leading Journal’ an insult to the growing intelligence—to the new- 
born independence of the age.”"* The “Leading Journal,” indeed! It 
ought more properly to be called “the Misleading Journal.”’** 

When the Whig administration finally fell, in November, 1834, the 
True Sun rejoiced in its fall*® and in the dissolution of Parliament 
which followed soon thereafter..17 The King, to be sure, had called 
upon the Duke of Wellington to try to form a government; but there 
was no cause for alarm. Certainly the idea was ridiculous that Tory 
rule could be established again “in this now Radical nation’ !** For 
the Tories—as the people must recognize—were beneath contempt. 
The paper continued to regard the proceedings as surely abortive 
when Sir Robert Peel was called home from Italy to join the Duke 
in the new ministry.2° Sir Robert and the Duke would be obliged to 
give over, and the King would call next upon the liberal leader Lord 
Durham. Of course this wishful theory was never realized. 





10 TS, June 5, 1832. 
11 June 12, 1832. 

12 Jan. 31, 1833. 

13 May 6, 1833. 

14 Sept. 25, 1832. 

15 Apr. 29, 1833. 

16 Nov. 15, 1834. 

17 Dec. 27, 1834. 

18 Nov. 19, 1834. 

19 Dec. 11, 1834. 
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The essence of Radicalism, the editors of the True Sun thought, 
was genuine concern for the welfare of the people—most especially 
for the great masses who had so long been oppressed and exploited. 
The closing words of one editorial are these: 


A happy fortune shall we have experienced, and an honourable epitaph shall 
we have earned, if our future course of life shall enable us to promote, in any 
small degree, the welfare of the Working People of these kingdoms. So long as 


we have a pulse to beat, or a pen to obey its beatings, their cause will be our 
own.?° 


This concern was reflected in the paper’s advocacy of humanitarian 
reforms and also in its position on economic issues. When the restric- 
tion of child labor was being discussed in Parliament, for instance, 
and it was suggested that no action be taken till further inquiry had 
been made, the editors protested strongly ; there was evidence enough 
already, they said, that the abuse was flagrant !* They protested also 
against a stringent bill designed to put down agitation among the 
poor in Ireland; repression was not the answer to the problem, but 
rather aid and relief.** In the economic sphere, they favored the trades 
unions, then struggling for recognition and legal status; after May, 
1834, a special section called the “Trades’ Unions Chronicle” was a 
regular feature of the paper. They argued for a property tax, the 
incidence of which would be chiefly upon the wealthier classes, and 
also for government retrenchment and economy to effect the reduction 
of taxes in general.”* 

The True Sun crusaded for two other reforms, which were not quite 
so intimately connected with the great liberal movement of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but which, it is no exaggeration to 
say, were matters of life and death to the paper itself. The first was 
amendment of the libel law, and the second was repeal of the stamp 
duty of fourpence per copy on every newspaper sold. 

From the date of its establishment, the paper was hardly ever out 
of legal difficulties. The first difficulty, to be sure, was not very serious, 
and involved no court action. Only a few months after publication 
began in March, 1832, a strike of the reporters took place, led by 
young Charles Dickens, who was a member of the staff only until late 
July of that year. Just what the reporters’ grievance was is not clear ; 
at any rate, Dickens as their spokesman “conducted their case tri- 
umphantly,” and the management had its first setback, if only in an 
intestine quarrel.** 

Later in the same year the True Sun began its protracted struggle 
with the iniquities of the libel law—or at least with the iniquities of 


20 TS, Mar. 28, 1835. 

21 Apr. 2, 1833. 

22 Feb., 1833, passim. 

23 Aug. 2, 1832. 

24 John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens, ed. James W. T. Ley (London, 
[1928]), p. 59. 
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its judicial interpretation. The first round had some of the elements 
of a farce, but the upshot was a little too expensive to be properly 
farcical. One Henry Hunt, a former M. P. for Preston, had felt him- 
self offended by a little squib published in the Liverpool Courier and 
reprinted in the Globe, and had successfully sued both papers for libel. 
Now, the True Sun had reprinted the piece too, adding at the end the 
single word “Fudge!”**—and Hunt announced his intention of pro- 
ceeding against Grant, Bell, and John Ager, the proprietor, publisher, 
and printer of the True Sun respectively. When the trial was finally 
held—almost a full year later, at the beginning of December, 1833— 
Hunt simply refused to see any special significance in the word which 
had been added ; in reply to the obvious contention of the defense that 
the addition clearly indicated a complete repudiation of the squib 
itself, he brought in witnesses to testify that no such use of the word 
was generally known. Even if it could be presumed, he argued, that 
most readers of the True Sun were familiar with The Vicar of Wake- 
field, his case would still be valid; for the sense of the word as used 
by Mr. Burchell was ambiguous! “The jury,” as one historian re- 
cords, “‘stultified with the great ‘fudge’ question, returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff, with the magnificent damages of one farthing.’’*® 
Only one thing was wrong with the poetic justice of this conclusion. 
The editors of the True Sun were charitable; “As regards the 
jury ...,” one of them wrote, “we are not unwilling to believe . . . 
that they were not aware that even the sum of a ‘farthing’ would carry 
Costs with it, and thus render the damages in effect heavy.”*’ They 
were charitable, but they felt the blow. 

Grant, Bell, and Ager practically walked out of one courtroom into 
another ; for the trial of Henry Winchester’s libel suit was held just 
a few days later. This was not a civil suit for damages, but a prosecu- 
tion for criminal information. The case had been in a sense hanging 
fire for about two years, but there had been some preliminary legal 
maneuverings ; these had been reported in the True Sun, with com- 
ment in the editorial columns upon the principles involved and upon 
the libel law in general.** In this preliminary sparring and later in 
reporting the trial itself, the paper took the position of admitting that 
Grant had published damaging statements about Winchester; but, 
since these statements were literally true, the paper maintained, they 
could scarcely be considered libelous. The editors may have sensed 


25 The piece as it appeared in the 7S for Dec. 18, 1832, was as follows: 
“Riot at Preston—(From the Liverpool Courier).—It appears that Hunt, the 
late Member, pointed to Counsellor Sagar in the mob, and said, “That is the 
black sheep.” The mob fell upon and murdered him. In the affray Hunt had 
his nose cut off. The Coroner’s Inquest has brought in a verdict of “Wilful 
Murder” against Hunt, and he is in custody.’—Fudge!” 

26 Andrews, History of British Journalism, II, 202. 

27 TS, Dec. 3, 1833. 

28 E.g., June 4 and 6, 1833. 
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that this latter point was one which the court might be reluctant to 
accept; if so, their fears were realized. At the trial the court refused 
to admit evidence bearing on the truth or falsehood of Grant’s charges 
against Winchester; the jury was instructed to determine simply 
whether these charges were such as publicly to damage Winchester’s 
character. Under the circumstances only one verdict was possible ; on 
December 7, 1833, the three defendants were found guilty. Applica- 
tion for a new trial was denied, and on January 30, 1834, sentence 
was passed. Grant and Bell were to serve six months in prison, and 
Ager was to serve one month, from February 1.°° The True Sun 
followed these developments closely, pointing out the injustice of the 
law as interpreted by the court; but of course the protests registered 
were in vain. 

Even now, the three convicted defendants were not to be allowed 
to languish in prison unmolested. Only a few days after they had 
begun to serve their sentences, they were haled back into court to 
face another charge. This case, too, had been pending for some time. 
In the spring of 1833—as at other times—the True Sun had published 
several editorials sharply criticizing the policies followed and the 
measures taken by the ministry and the Whig majority in Parliament. 
In one particular editorial, on a tax resolution recently passed in the 
House of Commons, the paper had gone so far as to say that “the 
people must rescind the resolution of the House” and refuse to pay 
the assessed taxes. This, the administration considered, was seditious 
libel; this was “bringing the House of Commons into contempt.” 
Even under the threat of an ex officio prosecution by the government, 
the conductors of the paper refused to change their attitude. Their 
position was the same as in the Winchester case: they had said 
damaging things, but none that were not richly deserved. How could 
they bring the House of Commons into contempt, when the House 
very efficiently performed that service for itself?** The legal mills 
ground slowly as before ; but finally, in January, 1834, the government 
pressed its charges.*? The trial itself was held on February 6. The 
three defendants were found guilty again; Grant and Bell were sen- 
tenced to three additional months in prison, and Ager was fined twenty 
shillings.** In June there was a movement among liberals to have 
Grant and Bell released before the end of their first six-month term, 
and to have their second sentence commuted. Public rallies were held, 
and the Irish representative Feargus O’Connor introduced a motion 
in their favor in Parliament.** But the movement was abortive ; Grant 








29 TS, Dec. 7, 1833. 

39 Jan. 31, 1834. 

31 This much of my account is compiled from editorials in the TS of May 
23 and 24 and June 7, 1833. 

32 Jan. 16 and 30, 1834. 

33 Feb. 7, 1834. 

34 June 25 and 30, 1834. 
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and Bell both served their combined sentences in full, and were not 
released until November, 1834.** 

In their criticism of the current state of the libel law, then, no doubt 
the conductors of the True Sun were motivated chiefly by their own 
unfortunate experience. Their crusade for the abolition of the “taxes 
on knowledge” was one which as advanced liberals they would prob- 
ably have waged in any case; as it happened, they had a personal 
stake in this struggle too. With the newspaper stamp duty of four- 
pence on every copy sold, the average price of a paper to the reader 
had necessarily to be about sevenpence. Now, this circumstance was 
not so very great a handicap to the conservative journals, addressed 
primarily to the wealthier classes. But the True Sun was addressed 
to the laboring classes ; and not many laborers could afford sevenpence 
per day for a newspaper.** As a result, the paper never attained nor 
kept a circulation large enough to make it thoroughly and dependably 
self-supporting ; and it never was quite out of the shadow of financial 
difficulty.*” 

The conductors of the True Sun and their friends tried various 
measures to improve the situation. When publication had been in 
progress for about seven months, a direct appeal was made to the 
working classes to rally in support of the paper. The writer of one 
editorial declared that 


A Reform of the Press . . . is not less necessary than the Reform of Parliament. 
The Proprietors of the “True Sun” have been the first Reformers of the daily 
Press. They have attempted, for the productive millions of their countrymen, 
what no daily Paper ever dared to attempt before. . .. Other Papers have been, 
and are, supported by factions—by small sections of our oligarchical taskmasters 
—but the “True Sun,” if it shall continue to exist at all, shall be supported by 
the working classes.*® 


The New Monthly Magazine, under the editorship of Bulwer-Lytton, 
lent its aid. Only a few hundred more subscribers were needed, a 





85 TS, Nov. 4, 1834. 

36 In order to show where the responsibility for the high price lay, and to 
keep the issue clearly before their readers, the editors employed a particular 
device. For the first few months the paper bore the simple legend “Price, 7 D.”; 
but in the number for Oct. 22, 1832, and every number published thereafter, 
this was replaced — following : 

“Paper, Print, &c, 3d. . 
Taxes on Knowledge, 4 qt 7 D. price. 

87 The financial difficulty involved of course some hardship for the men con- 
cerned with the paper. Hardship it was, even though they were glad to undergo 
it, according to the writer of an editorial published July 20, 1833: 

“There is’ not in the history of the True Sun any circumstance of which its 
proprietors feel so proud, as of the mighty sacrifices which all those who have 
been instrumental in raising it to the point of elevation which it now occupies, 
have been not merely contented, but happy, to make. Men, to the influence of 
whose intellect ample testimony has been borne—men, on whom attractive 
offers from other quarters have been pressed from time to time—have sealed 
their attachment to the principles which the True Sun advocates, by sharing 
its troubled fortunes.” 

88 TS, Oct. 17, 1832. 
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writer.in the New Monthly pointed out, to carry the True Sun through 
the current crisis; if every workers club in each of the great towns 
would take a subscription, the battle would be won. On the other 
hand, this writer went on, 

If the “True Sun” dies, or, being sold into other hands, changes its politics, the 
people will lose a sincere, enlightened, and honest teacher; the public will lose 
a Paper conducted with remarkable talent, and devoted to the purposes of much 
information not found in other journals.*® 

Other friends and liberals joined together to work in behalf of the 
paper. After some preliminary committee work,*® they called a mass 
meeting in the vicinity of the Crown and Anchor tavern on October 
24, 1832; here a subscription was initiated. to build up the paper’s 
financial reserves.** The columns of the True Sun for the latter part 
of October and for November and December are full of reports relat- 
ing to the campaign—lists of persons authorized to receive subscrip- 
tion money, accounts of further public meetings, encouraging articles 
reprinted from other periodicals, letters from private individuals who 
sent contributions direct to the editor, and the like. 

The degree to which these measures were concretely successful, in 
terms of money raised or additional subscriptions gained, is difficult 
to determine. In one account the campaign was a “hazardous, but, as 
it turns out, most successful experiment” ;** according to another, “No 
response was made to the appeal, or none but a few pounds.”** The 
truth lies probably in the middle ground. The True Sun was enabled 
to continue publication, but it was not much nearer than ever to being 
a truly sound and flourishing commercial enterprise. 

In any case, the paper continued its campaign against the stamp 
tax. In January of the next year, for instance, a whole series of 
editorials and reports on the subject appeared.** The crusade (which 
had other champions, of course, besides the True Sun) was ultimately 
successful. The True Sun itself survived into the time when the tax, 
though not abolished, was reduced from fourpence to one penny per 
copy; when the paper finally ceased publication in December, 1837, 
the reduction had been in effect for fifteen months. But this was some 
time after Grant and his associates had been obliged to relinquish 
their connection with the True Sun. 

The troubles which they had been having and were still having in 
editing and publishing the paper became at last too much for them. 
On April 15, 1835, the following brief announcement appeared : 

39 New Monthly Magazine, XXXV (1832), 400. 

40 Reported in the TS, Oct. 18, 1832. 

41 Oct. 24, 1832. 

42 Monthly Magazine, New Series, XIV (1832), [466]. 

43 Grant, Newspaper Press, I, 341. 

44 Some of these relate to the case of the journalist Henry Hetherington, 
sentenced to a year in prison for publishing the unstamped Poor Man’s Guardian. 


The True Sun and other enemies of the stamp tax publicized the case as an 
example of the government’s severity in enforcing the tax law. 
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This Journal has had from its birth to struggle with unparalleled difficulties, 
and a few months ago found its way into the Court of Chancery, the expensive 
and tardy movements of which are proverbial. The only means left to extricate 
it was to suffer a sale by the Crown, which will take place early next week. 


It is apparent that this sale by the Crown was to be a mere formality, 
and that the new proprietors had actually taken over the conduct of 
the paper a few days earlier ; the writer of a letter to the editor pub- 
lished on April 12 said that he perceived, “with feelings of pride and 
satisfaction, that the wonted spirit and integrity of the True Sun... 
[had] suffered no diminution from the recent change in its domestic 
management.” 

There had been a similar change in connection with what the 
editors of the True Sun clearly regarded as a separate publication, 
under the same editor- and proprietorship. On February 1, 1833, the 
True Sun—itself only eleven months old—had announced that “On 
Sunday, February 10th, will be published the first number of The 
Weekly True Sun, a Journal of Politics, News, and Literature, to aid 
the many in their struggle with the few.” The writer of an editorial 
in the same number explained that the new paper would not supersede 
but would supplement the old one; the proprietors hoped that perhaps 
many who could not afford the daily paper would be glad to support 
a weekly conducted according to the same principles. The Weekly 
True Sun was published every Sunday (with a Saturday edition for 
the provinces), at the same price as the daily. At first its size was the 
same as that of the daily, four large pages; later it appeared with 
eight smaller pages, and finally with eight large ones. 

In its reporting of general news and political affairs, its policies 
were of course identical to those of the True Sun. It contained edi- 
torials in favor of shorter Parliaments*® and of legislation to restrict 
child labor ;** it sharply criticized the tactics of the Whig administra- 
tion and the first Reform Parliament.*’ As an eloquent argument for 
government economy, the editors published the civil pension lists as 
payments fell due; these lists were often reprinted in the daily paper. 
Special editions of the weekly were prepared, setting forth the full 
text of bills currently under debate in the House of Commons, with 
editorial commentary. 

In the daily True Sun—although it did sometimes contain reviews, 
and often even poems (topical and political rather than in any sense 
belletristic)—as a general rule the pressure of daily news to be re- 
ported left little room for special features. In the Weekly True Sun, 
on the other hand, the editors could and did assume a somewhat more 
leisurely and discursive manner. They inaugurated three or four col- 
umns—in the modern, Winchellian sense of the word—which were 


45 Weekly True Sun, July 28, 1833. 
46 July 7, 1833. 
47 E.g., Aug. 4, 1833. 
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to appear in each weekly issue. One of these was called “The Political 
Economist.” Begun on September 1, 1833, when the weekly paper 
was enlarged for the second time and a new series was initiated, this 
column actually survived for only a few numbers. Another was called 
“Selections: with Occasional Notes, by a Lover of Books.” This col- 
umn, begun when the Iivekly True Sun itself was launched, in 
February, 1833, was longer lived than “The Political Economist.” 
Although it did not actually appear every week—and although it did 
lose something of its literary tone as time went on**—in one form or 
another it survived for several months. 

The only column of which the authorship is entirely clear—and the 
only one which can be known with certainty to have been the work 
of a single writer—was “The Townsman,” a column of miscellaneous 
comment and criticism by Leigh Hunt. Hunt had been contributing 
reviews and short pieces to the daily paper within a few months after 
its publication had begun. The weekly was really a more appropriate 
vehicle for his kind of writing ; and after it had been established, most 
of his work appeared there. Like “The Political Economist,” “The 
Townsman” was begun in the first number of the new series, on 
September 1, 1833; it was published with regularity for about six 
months. After March, 1834, most of Hunt’s time and attention was 
occupied by his own new London Journal, but he remained an occa- 
sional contributor to the Weekly True Sun. 

The fact is that, although neither the daily nor the weekly paper 
was in any strict sense a literary organ, a number of literary men 
were associated with it at various times during its career. Besides 
Dickens and Hunt there were the former’s biographer John Forster, 
Bryan Waller Procter, and William Maginn. Forster served as dra- 
matic critic ;*° and Procter—although apparently he was not a mem- 
ber of the staff or even a regular contributor—was familiar with the 
work involved, and offered at least once, when the pressure of this 
work was heavy, to help his friend the editor, Laman Blanchard. 
Referring presumably to the extra labor of preparing the special fea- 
tures for the Weekly True Sun, he wrote to Blanchard : 


You are working too hard, and should rest. (Take the word of an old 
stager, who has himself worked too much and too little.) If I can be the means 
of easing you for a day or two, let me know. Can’t I and Forster do your work 
next week for the “Weekly”? Forster shall be the Politician, and I the Moralist, 
& c.! 


He went on to offer Blanchard one or two articles for the paper, and 
to suggest a series of essays on the last session of Parliament.” It is 
Blanchard who is witness to the fact that William Maginn did some 





48 Beginning with selections from Bacon, Steele, Hazlitt, and Hunt, it 
descended at last to a collection of cullings from contemporary periodicals. 

49 Johnson. Charles Dickens, p. 186. 

50 Laman Blanchard, Poetical Works, ed. Blanchard Jerrold (London, 1876), 
pp. 16 f. 
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writing for the True Sun. Some years afterward E. V. Kenealy, 
gathering material for a memoir of Maginn, asked Blanchard for any 
information he could give. “I remember the doctor,” Blanchard wrote 
in reply, “when writing squibs and reviews in The True Sun paper 
(Radical), when I edited it, in 1832.” In another letter he went on, 
“The doctor began to contribute from the beginning, and continued 
at intervals. I remember his reviewing ‘Waterloo, a Poem,’ (I think) 
by Murdo Young, the present editor of Zhe Sun. I know he did more 
local and timely things, both of rare humour... .”*! 

Yet another literary or subliterary figure who appears in the story 
of the True Sun is the friend and biographer of Lamb, Thomas Noon 
Talfourd. He was associated with the paper not as a writer but as a 
lawyer : he and another attorney, named Kelly, conducted the defense 
of the paper in the government’s ex officio prosecution for seditious 
libel.** Finally, even the managing editor himself, Laman Blanchard, 
was regarded at least by his contemporaries as an original writer of 
very great talent. In 1828 he had published a volume of verse called 
Lyric Offerings; throughout his mature life he contributed essays, 
chiefly imitative of Lamb, to magazines like Ainsworth’s and the New 
Monthly. Today, of course, his name has disappeared from all except 
the more comprehensive histories of English literature. 

Both the daily and the Weekly True Sun survived by a few years 
the regime of Grant and his associates, including Blanchard. But this 
survival could scarcely be called existence; the vital spark was gone 
from them. The True Sun perished in 1837, and two years later the 
weekly followed it into extinction. The True Sun and its Nebensonne 
had set. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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FRANCE’S ANTI-WAR WRITERS 
AND THE SEARCH FOR A SOLUTION 


By Cuester W. OsucHowskI 


With yet another armaments race (the usual prelude to a dance of 
death) carrying the day, the problem of war eradication enjoys a 
primacy of global interest. While historians, diplomats, economists, 
psychologists, and sundry others tirelessly hunt out the slippery 
solution, numerous if lesser Tolstoys are warning adventurous youth 
against the jealous arms of the war-Circe, and attempting to chart a 
course to safer islands. On the other hand, even the mid-twentieth 
century has its Kiplings, glorifiers of war that is a far cry from the 
blossom-decked institution described in the romances of chivalry, and 
the Agamemnons of today readily find their Homers. 

Over the centuries the literary champions of peace have been badly 
outnumbered. The carnage of the First World War was, however, 
almost to turn the balance. While it is true that after 1918 most of the 
literary profession in the areas concerned dwelt on themes which, 
if anything, were intended to distract a haggard humanity from 
its mourning clothes, it is no less true that of those authors who 
did write on war a far greater number than ever before rose up in 
verbal arms against it. The war’s chief participants, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States, all begot an impressive array of 
literary crusaders for peace. 

Particularly noteworthy are the anti-war currents in French prose 
of the inter-World Wars era. Indeed, here no nation, Germany pos- 
sibly excepted, could boast of more quantitative or more resolute repre- 
sentation. Who were these fighters for peace? Who was to make war 
on war now that Anatole France, for more than three decades a re- 
morseless enemy of Mars and of militarists, was sitting quietly on the 
sidelines after, in 1914 and 1915, conventionally crying havoc upon 
the “barbarians,” demanding the extinction of the “Teutonic hydra,” 
and tossing about patriotic slogans and catchwords a la Barrés, 
Maurras, and Léon Daudet ? 

There were several lesser figures in point of contribution. Roland 
Dorgelés, a former machine gunner in General Mangin’s much bat- 
tered Fifth Division, was the author of Les Croix de bois (1919), one 
of France’s disappointingly few good novels having a World War I 
setting. He linked himself to the cause of pacifism with the publication, 
in 1923, of the novel Le Réveil des morts, a bitter philippic replete 
with a cynical pacifism that found outlet in curses, cries, and jere- 
miads. Pierre-Jean Jouve, France’s No. 2 literary pacifist of the Great 
War, produced the lifeless Romain Rolland vivant, 1914-1919 (1920). 
The international-minded Luc Durtain, a surgeon, contributed a com- 
mendable anti-war novel, La Guerre n’existe pas (1939), in which 
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he strove at times for Duhamel-like effects and at others exalted life in 
the manner of Giono, achieving somewhat inferior results in both 
cases. In his multitudinous essays Jean Guéhenno, first co-editor, then 
editor (from 1926 to 1929) of the internationalist review Europe, 
spoke religiously of his “patriotisme internationaliste,” contemptu- 
ously of the concept patrie, all the while making much of the grave 
responsibility of elders in impressing the futility of wars upon the 
minds of restless youth. Maxence Van Der Meersch, scarcely turned 
seven when the Germans overran his native Flanders, won sudden 
literary respectability with his novel Jnvasion 14 (1935), a bulky, 
pacifist-slanted account of the material and moral destitution brought 
by the war to people living within the shadows of the front. Victor 
Margueritte, prolific and pedestrian, became one of the most vocal 
advocates of revision of the Versailles Treaty, and poured vitriol upon 
the heads of capitalists and militarists in Non (1931), La Patrie 
humaine (1931), and Debout les vivants (1932). He chanted the 
praises of his pacifist idol in the biography Aristide Briand (1932). 
A liberal ration of anti-war, and in some cases merely anti-militarist, 
novels were turned out by such paler lights as André Thérive, Pierre 
Hamp, Henri Poulaille, Paul Reboux, Raymond Lefebre, Louis Guil- 
loux, Michel Corday, Gabriel Chevallier, Paul Vaillant-Couturier, 
Joseph Jolinon, Marcel Berger, and Claire Géniaux. These emitted 
clamorous cries of protest, far too often succumbing to floods of ora- 
tory punctuated with coarse epithets and shrill fulminations. 

It is my opinion that all told there were eight prose writers whose 
anti-war endeavors place them in the van of France’s pacifist legions 
of the years 1919-1939. This paper will focus attention on the solutions 
proposed, if any, by these authors to the problem of war obliteration. 
Whatever their merits, the views on war of leading literary pacifists 
residing in a land rocked by two world explosions in a generation 
have of themselves an interest that bears further projection. But more 
important is the matter of the originality of the remedies that they 
might proffer. Have these crusaders had anything new to submit 
toward resolving the greatest problem that ever tried the wit of man? 
That is the fundamental question to which the subsequent paragraphs 
seek an answer. In justification of the singling out of these authors 
brief recapitulations of their principal literary and extra-literary 
pacifist achievements have been made. To better illuminate their atti- 
tudes and aspirations, other pertinent if scant biographical data has 
been incorporated. 

Twice decorated for bravery in combat for which he had volun- 
teered, and from which his age and health could have spared him, 
Henri Barbusse (1873-1935) suffered no physical wounds, but the 
deep emotional scars left in him were to orient his thinking in a direc- 
tion which he followed unflinchingly until death. 

As a pen-crusader against war Rarbusse was more productive than 
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effective. One of the fighting men of his best-seller war novel, Le Feu, 
had opined: “Ce serait un crime de montrer les beaux cétés de la 
guerre . . . méme s’il y en avait!’"'—a precept which the novelist 
obeyed, transcended. In that work the sky was unvaryingly sombre, 
the earth wet, and the air stinging cold. Even when sent back for a 
rest, the shabbily clad, vermin-covered troops never quite shook off 
the pall of gloom that war had cast over them, and somehow they 
never chanced upon the Victrolas and soccer balls that buoyed the 
morale of Maurois’ and Mottram’s soldiers. As though the picture 
were not enough overdrawn, the macabre reigned supreme, with the 
reader being supplied a full quota of disemboweled men and animals, 
of trenches fairly layered with decaying corpses. Shell bursts locked 
the living and the dead in unloving embraces, and an “odeur de viande 
grillée’”” emanated from the trenches. After thus cataloguing every 
variety of physical horror, the author capped his story with a fierce 
verbal onslaught on war in which it was brought out that his warriors 
recognized capitalism as the real enemy. 


This, by and large, was the propagandistic pattern that Barbusse 
was to follow in the novel Clarté (1919); in “Ce qui fut sera,” the 
climactic chapter of the semi-pacifistic novel Les Enchainements 
(1925) ; and less so in the collection of sketches Faits divers (1928). 
Artistically, however, the breakdown was still greater, for windy anti- 
capitalist tirades steadily droned in the reader’s ear as he advanced 
through more museums of horror. 


In Henri Barbusse communism had its most faithful servant in 
postwar France. Warmly disposed toward that ideology as of the 
Russian Revolution, he became an official party member in 1923, and 
ever remained a militant. Cofounder of the hard-hitting “revue de 
culture révolutionnaire” Clarté, co-editor of Commune, and a regular 
contributor to L’Humanité, he used the pages of these radical maga- 
zines to advertise his orthodox communist views on war and to seek 
converts to his newly discovered faith. As an indefatigable worker in 
the public arena, his pacifist activities ranged from lecturing before 
small peasant audiences to almost singlehandedly organizing anti-war 
congresses, the best known being the Amsterdam Congress of 1932. 


Barbusse’s cure for war tightly adhered to communist dogma. This 
biographer of Stalin, this author of a book representing Christ as an 
atheist and revolutionary reformer (Jésus [ Paris, 1927]), was con- 
vinced that only the world triumph of an international proletariat 
under a communist oriflamme could smother the war ogress. No 
absolutist, Barbusse subscribed to revolution, to civil war, so long as 
the ultimate aims of communism were served. Never a questioning 
devotee, he whom war’s bloodshed had appalled was able to accept 
the concept of revolution morally undeterred by the awareness of its 


1 Te Feu (Paris, 1917), p. 377. 
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indiscriminate horrors. Revolution was revolution, as he saw it, and 
so much the worse if blood should be spilled. The end in view was all 
that mattered. 

Towering above all French laborers for peace was the colossal figure 
of Romain Rolland (1866-1944). From the moment he raised his 
first hue and cry against war in the play Le Temps viendra (1903) 
until the earliest squalls of the Hitlerian tempest, his voice carried an 
uninterrupted message of peace to the studies and libraries of every 
continent. He produced more anti-war lines than any writer of fiction 
in our century. His field of inquiry was so wide that it could embrace 
within its bounds everything from the endorsing of communist revolu- 
tion at one extreme to the encouraging of experiments with ants on 
the war instinct at the other. 

Among the writers figuring in this study Rolland’s position is unique 
in that his prewar and wartime contribution more than matched in 
import his after-war peace campaign. His massive Jean-Christophe 
(1904-1912), a powerful plea for brotherly concord between France 
and Germany, and, by extension, between all European nations, over- 
flowed with sympathy and Tolstoyan fervor. An utter sincerity its 
keynote, this magnificently idealistic work has deservedly been num- 
bered among the noblest works of the half-century. The candid articles 
and letters of his untimely Au-dessus de la mélée (October, 1915) 
made it abundantly clear that to his mind an exalted patriotism was 
an evil to be exorcised even on the part of those engaged in a just 
war. To say that the book found a highly refractory audience would 
be to understate it badly. His Les Précurseurs (1920), similarly made 
up of articles and letters composed in wartime for publication in Swiss 
newspapers and reviews, marked the expansion of Rolland’s ideal 
from a European to a global scale. 

If, as seems to be the consensus of opinion, successful propaganda 
in literature can ill afford to be seen in too transparent garb, Rolland’s 
fictional efforts for peace in the after-war will not, with a lone ex- 
ception, meet the test. That exception is the tautly woven novelette 
Pierre et Luce (1920), in which he cleverly drew into bold relief the 
antithesis between the sweetness of young love and the insanity of 
the warring world hemming it in. Liluli (1919), an exceedingly bitter 
phantasmagoric play, satirized war and the illusions that make it pos- 
sible. In its hopelessness and despair, in its reliance upon smut and 
scurrility Liluli suggests Céline’s Voyage au bout de la nuit. It sounded 
a very discordant note in Rolland’s life symphony. Partly autobio- 
graphical, Clerambault, subtitled Histoire d’une conscience libre 
pendant la guerre (1920), was his most thoroughly anti-war novel. 
Also his worst, Clerambault’s hoarse message has accompanied it into 
the realm of virtual oblivion. Peacemaking occupied a rather broad 
area within the awkward cyclic opus L’Ame enchantée (1922-1933). 
Here the pacifistic ingredient was pretty well lumped together in the 
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two volumes constituting the third section, “Meére et fils” (1927). This 
section covered the war years, and once anew afforded Rolland the 
opportunity of holding forth as a stern critic of the holocaust. Com- 
pleted in September, 1933, “L’Annonciatrice,” the three-volume con- 
cluding section of the novel, paraded Rolland’s fierce disillusionment 
with a postwar era that had sprung the seeds of a second world cata- 
clysm. In this long-winded eulogy of communism and assault on cap- 
italistic society as the mother of fascism and wars, wrath conquers all ; 
the novelist would again mold opinion with an invectival bludgeon. 

The real value of “L’Annonciatrice” lies in its proof of the author’s 
inability ever to reconcile for himself his active support of a proletarian 
revolution with his temperamental and moral predilection for non- 
violent tactics.” In that section Rolland the storyteller fully confirmed 
what Rolland the narrator of his own postwar spiritual Odyssey re- 
vealed in Quinze ans de combat (1935). The protagonists of L’ Ame 
enchantée, Marc and his mother Assia, now quarrel over the question 
of the employment of violence and nonviolence in a revolution. Here 
and there are interspersed commentaries on Gandhi’s nonviolent tac- 
tics indicative of a very pronounced admiration therefor. Expressing 
disappointment over the West’s tendency to regard nonviolence as 
nonsense, he refers to Gandhi as “the Indian Christ.”* And he be- 
moans the moral incapacity of Western peoples to make the sacrifices 
essential to the successful practice of nonviolent methods. In the end 
Rolland solves the vexing dichotomy by merging the two, by electing 
to terminate the reign of violence through the use of violence. Marc- 
Rolland opines : 


La violence est un vin trop fort pour les hommes. Un verre suffit pour qu’ils 
perdent le contréle de leur raison. Et, cependant, l'Europe d’aujourd’hui ne peut 
plus agir sans elle. Il y a trop de siécles qu'elle est habituée a cet alcool. Pour 
len guérir, que peut-on faire? Ce ne sont pas des mots qui opérent. C’est 
exemple seul de I’action. C’est le sacrifice. Mais au service de l’ordre de 
combat.* 


Thus did his fear of imperialist designs on Russia impel Rolland 
to speak in the early thirties. Nominally his conversion was complete, 
but the heart sometimes converts slowly, grudgingly. More than 
enough evidence presents itself to show that this was the most reluctant 
of revolutionaries. His espousal of the cause of the Russian Revolution 


2It will be recalled that after his attraction to the teachings of Gandhi in 
1921, this Burgundian developed into one of the staunchest promulgators of 
Indian ideas in the Western world. Much of his own sympathetic study of the 
Indian leader, Mahatma Gandhi (1924), was given over to a detailed examina- 
tion of that mystic’s practical application of his theory of nonresistance 
(Satyagraha). Insisting on its dynamic aspect, Rolland preferred to speak of 
nonresistance as nonviolence. 

3’ Annonciatrice (Paris, 1933), III, 48. 

4 Thid., II, 188. Cf.: “Non, la violence ne peut jamais étre une vertu dont on 
se pare. Elle n’est, aux meilleurs cas, qu’un dur devoir qu’on accomplit inflex- 
iblement, sans s’en vanter.” “Panorama,” Quinse ans de combat (Paris, 1935), 
p. Xx. 
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in 1917 had been accompanied by the emphatic admonition that its 
monitors eschew the excesses of 1793. In the years following he had 
persisted in qualifying his commendations thereof. And when in the 
December 3, 1921, issue of Clarté Barbusse initiated a widely pub- 
licized polemic with him by insisting upon the necessity of violence in 
the revolution which both considered the indispensable prelude to the 
abolition of war, Rolland countered with the argument that Gandhi's 
nonviolent techniques had brought noteworthy results in sapping 
British domination in India. In his open letter Barbusse had coined 
the term “Rollandistes” for all revolution-craving intellectuals whose 
“labors” in its behalf were confined to “decorative” recriminations. 
Acutely aware of their aversion to violence, he sought to convince 
them that recourse to it was “merely a detail, a provisional detail”’ 
altogether justifiable by the end in view. 

In his retort Rolland took strongest exception to the latter point. 
The means, he reiterated, were even more important to true progress 
than the ends. 


—Car la fin (si rarement atteinte, et toujours incomplétement) ne modifie 
que les rapports extérieurs entre les hommes. Mais les moyens modélent |’esprit 
de l'homme, ou selon le rythme de la justice, ou selon le rythme de la violence. 
Et si c’est selon ce dernier, aucune forme de gouvernement n’empéchera jamais 
l’oppression des faibles par les forts.® 
Moral values should, he continued, be even more zealously defended 
during a revolution, when men’s minds are most subject to change. 
This letter and ensuing ones on the subject left little doubt that the 
author, while unreservedly approbative of communism’s ultimate 
objectives, was strenuously opposed to its policies on violence and to 
its encroachments on individual integrity. He would, he pledged, never 
condone the subservience of all moral and ethical values to the “Raison 
d’Etat.” 

Wherefore, one cannot but conclude that the voice of the revolution- 
preaching Rolland reverberated dully indeed. Everything points to his 
temperamental kinship with the fictive Jean-Christophe and with the 
real Gandhi, yet it is the method of Lenin that won his warmest acco- 
lade. In the end this ardent champion of spiritual values threw in his 
lot with violence, and paradoxically was willing to become a revolu- 
tionary in order to re-become a pacifist. He would, it follows, have 
fought war with war, resisted evil with evil, in the belief that he was 
destroying to construct. 

A lengthy draught of Bellona’s heady brew was sure to nauseate 
Roger Martin du Gard (1881- ), whose Bible, even in tender youth, 
had been Tolstoy’s War and Peace. Emerging from the military grist- 
mill as a truck driver, he served in that capacity until the Armistice. 


5“Premifre lettre ouverte de Romain Rolland 4 Henri Barbusse,” Quinze 
ans de combat, p. 37. Reprint from an early 1922 issue of the Art Libre of 
Brussels. 
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One cannot look beyond du Gard’s writings to find his anti-war 
bequest, since he has completely by-passed public life. He has, more- 
over, maintained such a balky personal secrecy, such a jealous inde- 
pendence with respect to political parties, that the most that can be 
said of his ideological identity is that he is a liberal with leftist sym- 
pathies. Some, remembering that the three-volume Nobel Prize- 
winning Eté 1914 (1936), the most heralded installment of his cyclic 
novel Les Thibault, accented the collapse of international socialism’s 
anti-war programs on the eve of the outbreak, might be tempted to 
label him a socialist. There is no textual or extra-textual evidence to 
permit such a conclusion. At the same time, owing to the novelist’s 
deft literary impartiality, there can be no basis for envisaging him as 
an advocate of the socialist general strike as a war preventative, de- 
spite the fact that Jacques Thibault, the work’s Jaurés-worshiping 
hero, passionately believed in the workability of such a strike on the 
part of Europe’s twelve million socialist adherents. 

The significance of Roger Martin du Gard’s pacifism lies not in its 
offering any particular antidote for war, but in its opportuneness and 
in the artistic excellence that envelops it. With Europe at the threshold 
of another conflagration the author aimed at mentally mobilizing its 
inhabitants against the danger. What better way, then, to do so than 
to suggest in the tense, revivified history that is his novel the ugly 
parallelisms between the 1914 situation and that of the day? 

Contrarily, the Norman writer’s second bid to bring drowsy Euro- 
peans to their senses came a few months too late. “Epilogue” (1940), 
the finale of Les Thibault, cuttingly portrayed the gradual demise of 
Jacques’ physician-brother, Antoine, a mustard gas victim of the war. 
The latter keeps a diary, a terse, unfurbished diary more valuable as 
peace propaganda than a dozen volumes of rhetorical remonstrances. 
That notwithstanding, “Epilogue” elicited only moderate praise from 
the critics. For one thing any sequel to a Nobel Prize awardee carried 
with it the customary handicaps of an anticlimax. What is more, the 
literary critics of a nation at war are not wont to rhapsodize over 
volumes debunking that institution. 

A callow youth of nineteen in 1914, Jean Giono served for the dura- 
tion with the rank of private. He answered the call to the colors with- 
out, he claimed, believing in the fatherland. Attached to an infantry 
company that was virtually wiped out, he was never seriously wounded, 
and he killed no Germans because, as he proudly boasted, he took 
part in offensives without a rifle or with a deliberately jammed one. 
War was easily the crowning experience of his lifetime. His mind 
haunted by the horrors of Verdun, he has since remained an extreme 
and absolute pacifist, the only literary pacifist in France not to sur- 
render his pennants before World War IT. 

Giono’s creed is enunciated in the novel Le Grand Troupeau 
(1931); in the article “Te ne neux pas oublier,” which first appeared 
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in the November 15, 1934, issue of Europe, and which was subse- 
quently joined to four unpublished chapters of the aforementioned 
novel to form Refus d’obéissance (1937) ; in Lettre aux paysans sur 
la pauvreté et la paix (1938) ; in Précisions (1939), a medley of open 
letters, telegrams, blocks of reflections, and extracts from the author's 
earlier writings ; and to a lesser degree in the impassioned essay Les 
Vraies Richesses (1936) and in the lyrico-epic pamphlet Le Poids du 
ciel (1938). 

Giono would erect his temple of peace upon peasant founda- 
tions. Preaching the essential identity of all peasants everywhere, he 
repeatedly hailed the peasantry as a “nation above all nations,” 
invincible through its natural raison d’étre and its tremendous nu- 
merical superiority. What he could not excuse was the lack of self- 
consciousness of a peasant class which, buttressed with such inborn 
strength, should have enjoyed a preponderance of authority in regu- 
lating the world’s destinies. 

Up to 1938 the author’s war on war had been restricted to the 
process of awakening the peasant from a slumber that had made of 
him the bondsman of a money-crazy, technocracy-crazy minority, that 
had reserved for him a special place at history’s blood banquets. With 
the Lettre aux paysans of that year, however, he spiritedly expounded 
what he considered to be a simple, sound method for forfending war. 
All that was necessary—and here Giono ignored what is probably 
the very bone and marrow of the French peasant’s economic philoso- 
phy—was the universal voluntary adoption of poverty ; poverty under- 
stood not as genuine want but rather as an economic status lying a step 
beyond that ordinarily associated with day-to-day living. This seem- 
ingly impossible trick could be turned if only farm populations in 
every land agreed, as soon as the next international crisis impended, 
to destroy all food supplies over and above those required by their 
family consumption. And because, as the saying goes, an army fights 
on its stomach, the bellicose powers would be up against the impos- 
sibility of unleashing the dogs of war. Moreover, a permanent solu- 
tion had to be striven for, with the peasant vouchsafing never again 
to raise more than a bare sufficiency. As a result industry, which 
favors periodic wars to multiply profits, would collapse as the workers 
migrated back to the land whence they came, and where, he would 
have us know, they belong. Giono’s peacetime peasant revolution 
would, therefore, neutralize the power of the capitalist state without 
ushering in the communistic rule that he likewise abhors. 

Never until France mobilized again did this visionary betray the 
merest hint of pessimism as to the infallibility of his drug. Précisions 
finally admitted the industrial worker into its author’s anti-war 
scheme. In his apology to the latter for having neglected his role in 
muzzling Mars, he claimed that he had done so expressly in the hope 
that labor could thereby be shaken of its inertia. What he now pro- 
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posed was an alliance of farm and factory workers to form a new 
proletariat defined in new terms: “L’ensembie des hommes qui re- 
fusent toutes les guerres.”* 

In La Révolution de dix-neuf (1930) André Chamson qualified his 
own generation, 18-year-olds in 1918, as: “La génération sans ainés, 
les adolescents séparés des hommes.”* Too young to be called up for 
military service, these lads were, as the essayist hastens to explain, 
old enough to recognize war as the crime of crimes. These were the 
adolescents who, while poring over lessons in logic, were baffled by 
the universal unreason of the world about them, who learned of war’s 
indignities through the glum uncommunicativeness of furloughing 
brothers and the knock of the death-notice bearer. 

Many years later an explorative journey to an embattled Spain by 
this partisan of the Spanish Republic ratified his detestation of war 
and inspired Retour d’Espagne, Rien qu'un témoignage (1937). At 
that time he felt all the more compelled to point to the thunderclouds 
on the European horizon in view of the terrifying aspect of modern 
war, war in which, he solemnly stressed, a handful of high-soaring 
planes held whole populations at their mercy, their lever-manipulating 
crews hardened to the mass extinction of men they cannot see, war 
fought by technicians in search of the sadistic thrills that precision 
gadgets cannot fail to bring them. 

Like Giono, Chamson established himself as an evangelist of peasant 
resistance. Like Giono also, the Protestant novelist believed in the 
spiritual unity of all peasants, and was tempted to read universal les- 
sons into the thoughts and actions of the austere-living Cévenol 
peasant. His tidy little novel Auberge de l’abime (1933), an unusual 
sort of romantic mystery story with pronounced pacifistic implica- 
tions, quietly emitted its message in an atmosphere charged with 
electricity while it showed his draft- and death-ridden Cévennes an- 
cestors acting up in the wake of the Napoleonic Wars, venting their 
ire upon a transient lieutenant escapee from the Emperor’s decimated 
legions. 

Unlike Giono, Chamson, though not himself an objector by con- 
science, makes it his cardinal duty to predicate the right of the in- 
dividual to decline military service on religious grounds, an issue that 
his nature-worshiping confrere does not touch upon. This notion he 
most effectively aired in the novelette Roux le bandit (1925), a strange 
tale, supposedly rooted in reality, of a Cévenol mountaineer’s mutiny 
against war. 

Chamson was not, of course, blazoning forth any novel solution to 
the war riddle. The nonconformity of his religious rebel is grounded 
on a personal conviction that war is inconsonant with a literalistic 
interpretation of the Bible, hence, with the spirit of Christ. The Roux 


8 Précisions (Paris, 1939), p. 42. 
7 La Révolution de dix-neuf (Paris, 1930). p. 25. 
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who advances numerous Biblical verses in support of his anti-war 
position is, in sum, the eternal, orthodox, conscientious objector whose 
abiding respect for things spiritual at times runs afoul of the hard 
exigencies of earthly kingdoms. 

Four years of combat gave the 46-year-old volunteer artilleryman 
Alain (Emil Chartier |1868-1921]) much to reflect upon. The sub- 
stance of these reflections was later molded into the hundreds of brief, 
closely packed, sometimes elliptic, essays comprising the volumes 
Mars, ou la guerre jugée (1921), Convulsions de la force, and Echec 
de la force (both 1939). Making the highest demands upon the 
thought processes, the message promulgated therein was not likely to 
find ready entry into the minds of the masses the essayist would have 
dynamized. 

Alain too preaches revolution. And he too is of the opinion that 
peace can be maintained without razing the capitalist structure. He 
would, while tolerating its existence, render it impotent in the matter 
of waging war. To bring this about men must be placed on an eternal 
alert against an enemy entrenched within the frontiers of their own 
persons. Economic competition, Alain maintained, was only the occa- 
sion for war, the cause residing in the passions, or, as he uncommonly 
put it: “La guerre est un crime passionnel” (Mars | Paris, 1921], p. 
85). Prying into the soul of man, he saw that man’s passions, ignoble 
and noble alike, were leagued against him in sweeping him toward the 
abyss. Vanity, pride, honor, ambition, courage, and fear, all were 
mainsprings in Mars’s great wheelworks. It was time, then, he con- 
cluded, that man revolt against his own quiescence, time that he arrest 
his wayward impulses by a sharper exercise of the judgment and by 
a stricter control of the will. Once individuals succeeded in gaining 
the desired clearheadedness, military parades, decorations, armaments, 
and conscription would appear to them in a changed context, and they 
would simultaneously achieve thereby a true peace-spirit and a de- 
termination to bolster a recalcitrant public opinion that would inhibit 
the martial designs of the state. 

That Alain’s general strike would need be very long in preparation 
is evident. That he conceded as much is revealed in his acceptance of 
territorial armies, with the stipulation, though, that their personnel be 
liable to combat on native soil only ; and in his frequent reminders that 
war does have its attractions for a brave humanity cursed with an 
appetite for danger. 

Fifty months of surgery behind the front so jarred the vibrant sen- 
sibilities of Georges Duhamel (1884- ) that he came to be regarded 
as one of the stoutest champions of peace of the era. Duhamel has 
liked to describe himself as “un Européen de Paris” or—after modify- 
ing a Goethean phrase—as “un Francais citoyen du monde.” He has 
indeed been a true apostle of international affection, counting to his 
credit several major anti-war works, innumerable anti-war articles, 
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and crusading journeys to nearly all European countries.’ Between 
1919 and 1932 his efforts in behalf of Franco-German rapprochement 
alone carried him on twenty lecture tours across the border. 

If propaganda could bring an end to the war contagion, Duhamel’s 
contribution would be preéminently significant. To this day his earliest 
works on war, Le Mémorial de la vie des martyrs (1917) and Civili- 
sation (1918) stand as literary models of sober silent preaching that 
leaves room for emotion on the one hand, and afterthoughts and 
inference-drawing on the other. But if nothing save a positive plan 
will work the miracle, then the author will be found wanting. Inas- 
much as for Duhamel heart has usually presided over head, its 
dominion could only increase when war opened to his gaze the 
terrible instruments of destruction that are the product of the latter. 
His, consequently, would not be the closely reasoned case against war. 
Nor would he busy his brain in search of a carefully methodized, prac- 
tical plan for tumbling Mars’s dynasty. Equally mistrustful of political 
and ideological systems, he looked for no grand correctives from 
them. It was, therefore, very much in the natural order of things that 
he should assume the part of a lyric evangelist of brotherly love pin- 
ning his hopes on a “révolution morale” and the advent of a “régne 
du coeur.’”® 

Like the religious pacifist, Duhamel urges a better way of life, and 
would lift spiritual frontiers to create a common brotherhood of man. 
The difference is that the peace of this peacemaker, who often sounds 
like a benign missionary as he addresses his “brothers,” cannot fall 
back on Scriptures that revolve about a Divinity in which he does 
not believe. The vulnerability of his method lies, of course, in the fact 
that the magnanimity of the human spirit can be trodden to earth by 
the compulsions of economics, that, furthermore, Hitlers are not apt 
to attain the moral eminence of nursing sisters. 


War could only be a cruel deception for Jules Romains (1885- ), 
father of unanimism, the literary school having the love of man for 
man as one of its most fecund sources of inspiration. With heavy heart 
he mourned, in his poem of epic breadth, “Europe” (1916), the dis- 
severing of his European homeland and vowed war on the warmakers. 
Continental cousinhood and the brightness of peace reflected against 
the blackness of war also comprised the substance of the sprawling 
verses of his “Voyage des amants” (1921) and of his “Ode génoise” 
(1925). 

Refusing to allow history to drift undisturbed along its reckless 


* It will be remembered that he did nod once. A transatlantic voyage occa- 
sioned Scénes de la vie future (1930), an unjust record of American civilization, 
omitting practically all mention of America’s and Americans’ finer features to 
draw a caricatural magnification of national money-madness and of the cult of 
technocracy. 

® As best enunciated in the moral handbook La Possession du monde (1919) 
and in the conversational fragments Entretiens dans le tumulte (1919). 
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course, in the tense thirties Romains made frequent good-will lecture 
trips to Germany in the interests of Franco-German reconcilement. 
The political essays of Le Couple France-Allemagne (1935) bore out 
his passionate concern for the destiny of those Western powers. After 
his election to the international presidency of the P.E.N. clubs in 1938, 
he attempted to transform that body into a potent anti-war agency, 
meeting with only token success. Sept Mystéres du destin de Europe 
(1940) pictured Romains, never a man of half measures, scuttling 
about Europe during the years 1933-1939 to parley with European 
notabilities as a would-be master engineer of world peace. A diplo- 
matic babe-in-the-woods, this self-commissioned representative of, 
and adviser to, the Quai d’Orsay everywhere fought a rearguard 
action, and was taken in rather badly by such old hands at the game 
as Von Ribbentrop and Otto Abetz. 

A long pacifist thread weaves whimsically in and out of the loose 
fabric of the author’s cyclic novel Les Hommes de bonne volonté 
(1932-1946). These men of good will are committed to do battle on 
all that is evil, and since their lives are placed within the framework 
of the quarter-century beginning on October 6, 1908, it follows that 
abolishing the law of blood and iron is their first objective. 

What, the question arises, will be the therapeutic issuing from the 
interminable cerebrations of the “Normaliens” Jerphanion and Jallez, 
of the teacher Laulerque, and of the swarms of impressively lucid 
characters whose adult lives unfold in uneasy peace and in war 
throughout these twenty-seven volumes? The subject of the respective 
potentialities of Freemasonry, the Catholic Church, socialism, and of 
trade-unionism as cohesive guarantors of peace is slowly turned over 
in their minds before each of these agencies is rejected on more counts 
than one. And the novelist’s expositors are in no position to consider 
peasant strikes in order, for peasants hardly inhabit the vast fictional 
world of this cycle.’® 

The truth is that Romains’ probing intellectuals are stumped in the 
face of the enormous complexities of the problem. They are adept at 
working in verbal blows at greedy war profiteers and bungling states- 
men, and at satirizing an apathetic citizenry. But when it comes to 
formulating a plan of attack for a knockout, they are as sketchy as 
they are unrealistic. Vaulting over many a war resister’s moralistic 
fences, they called for the banding together of a secret, international 
elite, to be composed of several thousand members hand-picked for 
honesty, intelligence, courage, and boldness, dedicated to war preven- 
tion by terrorism and, above all, by the assassination of men in high 
places holding the diplomatic dynamite in any war situation. 

Looking back at the panaceas that these writers would bank upon, 
one sees that all, save those of Giono and Romains, lack any genuine 


10 In this connection it is useful to bear in mind that Romains, also a son of 
the Cévennes, was transplanted to Paris in infancy. 
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stamp of originality. Their political, moral, and religious revolutions 
are sometimes championed with fresh phrases and with new lyric 
verve, but their blueprints are shopworn. Giono and Romains do come 
forth with formulas that appear to be without antecedents. The fan- 
tastic hypotheses upon which these rest, their generally utopian char- 
acter, will, however, cancel them from the realm of constructive 
thinking on the question. 

All of which is not to intimate that France’s foremost prose pacifists 
of the inter-World Wars era had been exceptionally deficient in imagi- 
nation. The blood that has drenched the twentieth-century world has 
stirred up much mental activity. Countless thousands have labored to 
stay its flow, and the remedies suggested—none absolutely foolproof — 
have not been few. 


University of Connecticut 
Hartford Branch 








ANDRE GIDE AND THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By Konrap B1eBer 


Vehement attacks have been made against the attitude adopted by 
André Gide during World War II. Touched off as much by writers 
(Aragon particularly) as by politicians,’ these scathing criticisms are 
based on remarks that Gide made in his Journal of 1939-1942, certain 
passages of which were first published at Algiers in 1943. 

For what reason was Gide subjected to such severe condemnation? 
His changes of opinion, his excessive delicacy of judgment concerning 
political matters, his serene detachment from the most patent realities ? 
We can understand that in face of the tragic persecutions and the 
brutal oppression during the German occupation, the egotistical silence 
of a pure aesthete might be shocking. 

That is not, however, what rouses the wrath of Gide’s adversaries. 
Rather, they attack some passing remarks, the somewhat exaggerated 
expression of disillusionment of a witness to the defeat of 1940. Are 
the accusers able to discern the clear strain of masochism which enters 
into the admiration Gide shows for the Germans at this particular time 
of his life? Can they understand the weary skepticism—which is that 
of the apostle of fervor—in regard to the patriotism of the average 
Frenchman? It is doubtful. The best defined objection is founded on 
the deprecating remarks that Gide wrote on French peasants and their 
lack of civic sense, on the disintegration of the French nation as 
opposed to the dynamism of the Germans. 

Gide could not deny this attitude with which he is so bitterly re- 
proached. He admits it in the foreword of his Journal, 1939-1942,* 
but proposes to consider it only as a past phase of an “intellectual 
itinerary . .. marking the stages of a slow journey from deep shadows 
toward the light.”* This journey is, in fact, slow and often complicated 
by the search for a very specious inner truth. But what does constitute 
the documentary value of these statements from a personal diary is 
their candor. Even if there is no real evolution in Gide—at least in 
his thoughts on political events—we can find, by way of compensation, 
the exact curve of all his oscillations between the simple acceptance of 
the disaster and a certain rebellion, attesting to a renewal of vitality 
in the aged man. 

Thus, in September, 1940, indulging in a bit of rationalization, Gide 
does not hesitate to conclude that “to come to terms with the enemy 
of yesterday is not cowardice, it is wisdom; and acceptance of the 
inevitable.” And he quotes Goethe, whose thought he finds congenial : 


1 Debate in the provisional Consultative Assembly in Algiers, July 7, 1944, 
in which M. Giovoni made a motion to jail André Gide, claiming that Gide had 
conceded to the Germans the great French painters. See also Journal, 1939-1942 
(N.R.F., 1946), “piéces annexes.” 

2 Journal, 1939-1942, avant-propos. 

3 Journal, 1939-1942, Panthéon edition (New York, 1944), p. 6. 
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“Untersuchen was ist, und nicht was behagt.” He feels in himself 
“unlimited possibilities of acceptance” which “in no way compromise 
the being itself.”* That does not prevent him, however, from seeing 
clearly into the political game and from condemning, among other 
things, the “retreat that the ‘return to the soil’ signifies.”* In other 
respects, Gide, always the lover of nuances, gives evidence of certain 
realistic views on political matters. It is not difficult for him, at the 
beginning of the period of occupation, to remain outside the opposing 
factions which are being formed. But, having evaded the issue, he 
finds no real satisfaction in isolation. “L’étre de dialogue’”* that he has 
always been, he experiences increasing anguish. This comes from the 
fact that he cannot “decide definitely: right is here, on this side, evil 
is there.” We have no trouble in believing him when he adds: “It is 
not with impunity that, during a whole lifetime, my mind has made 
every effort to understand the other side. In this I have now become 
so successful that the most difficult point of view for me to maintain 
is my own” (pp. 103-104).” 

Gide does not, however, always limit himself to this conscientious 
examination of pro and con. A mind “with so little bent for insubordi- 
nation, for resistance” as his, is necessarily inclined to think that “it’s 
all for the best,”* and for a time he goes so far as to consider the 
German occupation, with its painful humiliations, preferable to liberty 
which can degenerate into anarchy. On this score, his thought again 
recalls Goethe, for whom he so often proclaimed his admiration. 
Goethe also preferred injustice to disorder.® In the light of events, 
Goethe’s remark would seem in some measure pardonable as compared 
with Gide’s lack of concern when faced with the monstrous perfection 
of Nazi domination. 

It is true that in beginning this journal of the occupation years the 
author had no intention of concerning himself with current affairs. 
But he ends up by feeling an increasing obsession with the events 
which so often make him forget his original intention. Despite his 
resolve to avoid taking sides, Gide does not succeed in completely 
silencing his ever wakeful sensitivity. Frequently he remains whole 
days without writing anything rather than yield to the impulse which 
urges him to make pronouncements one way or another. At the time 
of national collapse and for some months afterwards, one senses great 
anguish in him. Beyond the defeat and material ruin of France he had 
a presentiment that Germany would do its utmost to destroy every- 
thing in the spiritual domain. 

4 Journal, 1939-1942, N.R.F. edition, p. 83. 

5 Journal, 1939-1942, p. 86 (Sept. 22, 1940). 

® Si le Grain ne meurt (N.R.F., 1924), III, 44 n. 

7 Journal, 1939-1942, pp. 103-104 (Jan. 12, 1941). 

8 Journal, 1939-1942, p. 157 (Sept. 12, 1941). 

® Goethe, Belagerung von Mainz, in Biographische Einszelschriften, Werke 


(Zurich, 1949), XII, 456. Goethe writes: “Such is my character: I prefer com- 
mitting an injustice rather than tolerating a disorder.” 
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Gide’s reason for abstention was of a purely aesthetic order. 
“Equally unsuited to sulking and to hating,”*® he promised himself 
not to be preoccupied with the war. He could only attach value to 
thoughts which outlived the circumstances that inspired them. Time 
and again he stated he was concerned only with things that events, 
however adverse they might be, cannot and will not be able to change. 

This restrictive determination stems from the same delicate and 
mannered cruelty which Gide had expressed already in the pages of 
his Journal during the First World War. In October, 1915, he had 
wondered if the pitifully wounded, “capable only of groaning, infirm, 
without smiles, ideals, or beauty,” were worth saving. Gide, who 
would have suppressed the weak and replaced them by “the more 
fortunately endowed,”*' was even then fascinated by the monstrous 
eugenic theory of the Germans. 

Again in 1940 Gide tries to maintain this same insensitivity of an 
aloof observer, neutral and strong before the spectacle of his country’s 
misfortunes. He views the complete situation, with the exception of 
its human aspects; only as an artist, as an aesthete, does he envisage 
human drama. 

Such at least was the principle that the author had established. That 
he was not able to abide by it as rigorously as he had planned shows 
the attraction that he felt, despite himself, for the real grandeur of the 
spectacle at which he was present as a curious but rarely impassioned 
witness. It may sound shocking to hear him state that “not one thing” 
of vital importance to him “depends on this war.” If he adds: “That 
is true ; but it is the future of France, it is our future, that is at stake,”’!* 
one can suspect him of having in view the ultimate publication of these 
notes and of thus wanting to avoid giving an impression of inhuman 
indifference. 

There are, nevertheless, causes, if not reasons, more profound and 
more remote, for this distance that Gide wished to keep between him- 
self and events. He had at all times abhorred the “innate need of the 
Frenchman to take sides.”** As for himself, he likes to mystify his 
readers: “J’aime a4 n’étre pas ou l’on me croit; c’est aussi pour étre 
ou il me plait, et qu’on m’y laisse tranquille.”** 

These evasions are in his nature. Indeed, is it not the same man 
from whom “so many times, nature has begged a gesture while [he] 
did not know which one to give her” ?'® A friend of Gide, Pierre Her- 
bart, analyzes this reluctance to choose. “Choice would fix Gide, and 
‘engagement’ implies obligations and responsibilities.”** According to 

10 Journal, 1939-1942, p. 165 (Nov. 19, 1941). 

11 Journal, 1889-1939, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade (Paris, 1945), p. 514. Italics 
have been used for the present article only. 

12 Journal, 1942-1949 (N.R.F., 1950), pp. 152-53 (April 10, 1943). 

13 Si le Grain ne meurt, I, 159 

14 [bid., II, 206. 


15 Les Nourritures Terrestres (N.R.F., 1946), p 
16 Pierre Herbart, A la Recherche d’ André idle oN R.F., 1952), p. 31. 
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Herbart, Gide’s entire life is organized around the “dérobade,” this 
constant evasion whence, this critic contends, arises a “lack of virility” 
in Gide, a fear of facing responsibility. 

Concerning his later life, Gide asserts that “the recognition of the 
qualities and virtues of the enemy has, at all times, been [his] weak- 
ness.”*’ According to him, this tendency is seated in his predilection 
for natural sciences which he always preferred to history. 

Throughout the struggle for the liberation of France, we see in 
Gide an uninterrupted alternation of indifference toward the most 
grievous evils which crushed his country; of outright admiration for 
the German conqueror, champion of discipline, so dear to the aged 
author of Les Nourritures Terrestres ; and also of regret at remaining 
completely outside the struggle, at feeling useless. 

Above all, it is his intimate comprehension of things German which, 
as early as World War I, made Gide the sincere advocate of reconcilia- 
tion between the two peoples. But, if he always deplored the injustice 
done the Germans by the treaty of Versailles, he does not become the 
spokesman of a more or less forced collaboration with Germany. If 
one encounters remarks of admiration for German strength, the tone 
of these journal notes indicates much more a strong touch of resigna- 
tion than a definitive acceptance of the downfall. Moreover, in certain 
respects German literature had seemed to Gide a fertile ground on 
which a more general exchange could take shape. As early as 1924 he 
had indicated that he considered Goethe and Nietzsche hostages whom 
the French must not underrate."* 

It is not astonishing, then, to see that even the war could not make 
him consider as enemies the cultivated Germans whom he met.’® Is it 
still the conception one might expect of a regular reader of the Bible 
(uncommon in France) or just a sporting idea when he finds, shortly 
after the debacle of 1940, that in their turn the Germans have the 
right to “take unfair advantage” ??° Such an idea seems to indicate the 
man who had studied the Book of Job too long, but recalls equally 
well the Retouches 4 mon Retour de U.R.S.S. For a long time he 
was racked by internal conflicts. He fully realized the paralyzing 
power of such a permanent overdose of scruples," but at the same time 
he seemed to enjoy this indecision. He even attained real serenity in 
the passive contemplation that he chose. Nevertheless, as the tempo 
of the war grew more insistent, the reminders of reality no longer 
permitted him to dissociate his personal thought from the fate of his 
country and that of the free world. Then it is quite another attitude. 
Gide intends to see “victory pushed to the heart of Germany,” so that 
in the future the arrogance of the German people may be wiped out 


17 Journal, 1942-1949, p. 106 (Feb. 10, 1943). 
18 Incidences (N.R.F., 1924), p. 12. 

19 Journal, 1942-1949, p. 138 (March 16, 1943). 
20 Journal, 1939-1942, p. 46 (June 24, 1940). 
21 Si le Grain ne meurt, ITI, 44 n. 
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and “that those, who by force, intended to subjugate the spirit, may 
know in their turn the oppression of the force.”** Here, coming from 
the Old Testament, is a very different inspiration from the foregoing 
one. It is true that in the meantime Gide has had the leisure to discover 
that Germans are politically incorrigible,?* whence his sudden violent 
reaction. 

Gide’s sincerity cannot, on the whole, be doubted. It is manifest 
clearly in the continual conflict in his soul, constantly torn between 
the desire to speak to the Germans, who seem to him so handsome, 
so full of youth and valor (as they march in the streets of Tunis in 
1943) and the desire to contribute to their defeat. That is the real 
drama, lived during the course of the war, by a man who felt ex- 
tremely ill at ease among conventions of prudence, reticence, and self- 
ish motivation—when unbridled spontaneity would have been the 
most ideal expression for him. Yet is it actually a painful conflict for 
Gide not to know his proper place? Does not his real nature consist 
rather of this very hesitation, of the dispute that the two opposing 
powers bring about in his soul? We see reflected even in the reading 
of this septuagenarian a need to familiarize himself with a culture 
whose fascination for him certainly had no longer any need of fabulous 
conquests to convince him of its strength. There is in Gide’s opinion 
about German literature, as was noted of his political opinion, a kind 
of enthusiastic haste. In fact, the first impression he gets from the 
reading of German is often that of excellence, beauty, mastery, even 
perfection, as is the case in his survey of Kleist. In Kleist’s plays as 
well as in Schiller’s, Gide applauded the originality, the free artistic 
fantasy. When he studies them more thoroughly, he believes he finds 
faults, childishness, banalities. His expectation exceeded the realiza- 
tion of what he could find in this culture. This is in line with an 
observation of a more general nature made by Pierre Herbart, who 
states that it was extremely rare for Gide not to be disappointed at a 
second reading or a second visit to an art gallery. “For he had assimi- 
lated the substance, the essence of the masterpiece ; he could no longer 
learn a great deal from it, could take little more from it.”** 

Thus, in his considerations of Germany as a nation, his first impulse 
was toward generosity, toward unlimited comprehension ; his attitude 
had been completely favorable to a spontaneous rapprochement with 
the conquerors of 1940. However, after reflecting on the practical 
necessities of life, and in the light of the terrible lessons given by the 
events, Gide abandoned his first point of view, although with regret. 

It has seemed necessary to call special attention to the close connec- 
tion that facts and ideas have for this author. His literary appreciation 
sheds light on the vacillation of his political views, and vice versa. A 
nonconformist (always consistent in that at least), André Gide will 


-2 Journal, 1942-1949, p. 223 (July 5, 1944). 
28 Journal, 1942-1949, p. 216 (April 30, 1944). 
** Herbart, op. cit., p. 54. 
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be*numbered among those incapable of unrestrained rejoicing when 
the yoke of the German occupation is shaken off. For a long time he 
had foreseen his disappointment in the solutions undertaken after the 
German collapse. He feared that the country would fall back into 
fatal error, forgetting the lessons of history. On the other hand, he 
had suffered from his incapacity for participation in the struggle. He 
had felt “useless,”’*® and reproached himself with his lack of participa- 
tion, all the more inexcusable since his unimpaired intelligence should 
have helped him in throwing off this lethargy adopted with so much 
complaisance. 

If there is no evolution, properly speaking, in Gide’s political think- 
ing, and if we imagine it at the same time as a kind of chess game 
played with the minimum of passion by a single player, it is above 
all because, not being able to deny the state of war, yet incapable of 
shutting himself up in an ivory tower, Gide has crystallized his moral 
uneasiness in these apparently contradictory statements inscribed in 
his journal. In truth, it is a purely inner debate. We may reasonably 
believe that at different moments, in different phases, one and the 
same man conceived such discordant ideas both of which are never- 
theless equally characteristic of his personality. In a man for whom 
“fear of cowardice is more real than fear,’’** considerations which are 
at times petty cannot obscure discernment. Some of Gide’s thoughts 
are shocking at a time when participation had become a duty. The 
egotist’s merit consists, however, in the candor and frankness with 
which he dared present his notes, at least in what concerns his feelings 
of a political nature. 

Gide himself sensed the seriousness of the accusation that was 
leveled at him. In a notebook which was published posthumously, he 
writes : 


I have been bitterly reproached with having written certain sentences, at the 
beginning of the last war, or rather after the disaster and at the start of the 
occupation. It would have been very easy for me to withhold these remarks. In 
presenting them to the public, I was aware of the prejudicial criticism they 
would inevitably provoke. But, in my mind, it seemed not very decent to cheat, 
by concealing my weak moments.?7 


As Claude Mauriac has pointed out in a reply to Roger Martin du 
Gard’s and Pierre Herbart’s indictment of Gide’s cruel isolation, “the 
unavowable, being avowed, loses much of its unpleasantness.”** Each 
facet of his thought that André Gide allows us to see contributes in 
a remarkable way to our own instruction. 


Connecticut College 


25 Journal, 1942-1949, p. 155 (April 13, 1943). 

6 Si le Grain ne meurt, II, 122. 

“7 Ainst soit-il, ou les Jeux sont faits (N.R.F., 1952), p. 174. 

*8 Claude Mauriac, in La Table Ronde, No. 57 (April, 1952), p. 144, review 
of Gide’s posthumous notes, Martin du Gard’s Notes sur André Gide, and 
Pierre Herbart’s A la Recherche d’André Gide 








GOETHE, JOHANN GEORG SCHLOSSER, AND 
“DER KRANKE PASCAL” 


By Max DuFNER 


The only reference to Blaise Pascal in Goethe’s works, aside from 
the text of Goethe’s translation of Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau, 
appears in the reprint of the review in No. LXXII (1772) of the 
Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen (hereafter FGA). The book reviewed 
is the Bekehrungsgeschichte des vormaligen Grafen J. F. Struensee ; 
nebst desselben eigenhaindiger Nachricht, von der Art, wie er zu 
Anderung seiner Gesinnung iiber die Religion gekommen ist, by Dr. 
B. Minter, and the significant lines are these : 


allzustrenge, und uber die Grenzen gedehnte Religionsmoral, [hat] den armen 
Struensee zum Feind der Religion gemacht. . . . Tausende sind es aus eben der 
Ursache heimlich und Offentlich, tausende, die Christum als ihren Freund 
geliebt haben wiirden, wenn man Ihn ihnen als einen Freund, und nicht als 
einen murrischen Tyrannen vorgemahlt hatte. .. . Wir miissen es einmal sagen, 
weil es uns schon lang auf dem Herzen liegt: Voltaire, Hume, la Mettrie, 
Helvetius, Rousseau, und ihre ganze Schule, haben der Moralitat und der 
Religion lange nicht so viel geschadet, als der strenge, kranke Pascal und seine 
Schule.! 


Bertram Barnes, in his book Goethe’s Knowledge of French Liter- 
ature (Oxford, 1937), p. 43, as well as Charles Droulers, in his 
comparative study “Goethe et Pascal,” RLC, XV (1935), 624, has 
quoted the pertinent sentence of this review, and Bernard Amoudru 
has referred to it. These scholars, discovering this review among 
others from the FGA which have been reprinted in Goethe’s works, 
understandably assumed that the review was Goethe’s and represented 
his opinion of Pascal in 1772. But it is the consensus of those who 
have investigated the authorship of the anonymous FGA reviews that 
it was not written by Goethe. 

Max Morris attributes the review to Herder.* He points out that 
the beginning of the article corresponds closely to another in the 
Wandsbecker Bothe of February 15, 1773, concerning the dispute of 
the FGA with the clergy of Frankfurt, and that this journal had only 
one reviewer, Herder, in common with the FGA. He cites parallels 
between this review and others attributed to Herder; and as further 
proof he offers the fact that the phrase “der kranke Pascal” was used 
by Herder in the Adrastea.* This latter is, however, dubious support, 
since Herder’s journal was written about thirty years (1801-1804) 
after the article in the FGA and about twenty-two years after Voltaire 


1 Goethe, Werke (Weimarer Ausg.), I. Abt., XX XVII, 256. 

2 Bernard Amoudru, La Vie posthume des Pensées (Paris, 1936), p. 75. 

3 Max Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil an dem Jahrgang 1772 der Frank- 
furter Gelehrten Anzeigen (Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1909), pp. 453 f. 

* Herder, Werke (Suphan), XXIII, 234. He says: “Angst, Furcht und 
Schauder, die den kranken Pascal erfiillten. . . .” 
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launched his attack against the sick Pascal.* Thus Herder’s use of the 
phrase is certainly not a proof of his authorship of the review in the 
FGA of 1772. Furthermore, it does not seem likely that Herder could 
have written such a statement about Pascal when we compare with 
it his enthusiasm for the Pensées in his Biickeburg period.* In addi- 
tion, Herder’s letter to Prince Peter Friedrich Wilhelm von Holstein- 
Gottorp (Nov. 15, 1772) shows that Herder did not approve of 
Miunter’s parading before the world the story of Struensee’s conver- 
sion.’ How then could he have written such a favorable review 
of the Bekehrungsgeschichte? 

In his discussion of Goethe’s contributions to the FGA, Morris 
again speaks of this review and quotes G. W. Petersen of Darmstadt, 
who informed Nicolai on November 6, 1772, that the piece was said 
to have been written by a Frankfurt lawyer. Morris believes the 
lawyer must have been Goethe, and yet he prefers to regard Herder 
as the author.® 

Oskar Walzel, in his notes to the reprint of the review in the 
‘Jubilaums-Ausgabe,” also quotes G. W. Petersen’s letter to which 
Morris refers, and he asks if Johann Georg Schlosser could not have 
been meant, thus excluding entirely the possibility of Goethe’s author- 
ship.* Wilhelm Scherer, agreeing with Bernhard Seuffert that Goethe 
did not compose this review, believes it might be attributed to Schlos- 
ser.° And both Hermann Brauning-Oktavio and Otto Modick, who 
also investigated the problems connected with the FGA of 1772, 
concur in this opinion.” 

Erich Loewenthal, a Schlosser scholar, gives additional and very 
compelling support to the view that Schlosser wrote the article on 
Minter’s Bekehrungsgeschichte.'* In his dissertation on this lawyer, 
who wrote reviews for the FGA, not only of works dealing with legal 
questions, but of others on economics, philology, theology, pedagogy, 
and English literature as well,’* Loewenthal quotes from Schlosser’s 
letters to Lavater (April 14 and June 6, 1772) the following passages 
in which Schlosser asserts : 


5 Cf. the “Avertissement de Beuchot” in Voltaire, Giuvres complétes (Paris, 
1877-1885), X, 1 f. Cf. also pp. 22, 27, and 29 for Voltaire’s remarks on Pascal. 

® Cf. A. Gillies, “Herder and Pascal,” MLR, XXXVII (1942), 56 ff.; and A. 
Gillies, Herder (Hamburg, 1949), pp. 99 ff. 

7 Goethe, Samtliche Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe hrsg. von Ed. von der Hellen 
(Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1902-1907), XXXVI, 320 f. 

8 Morris, pp. 483-84. 

® Goethe (Jubilaums-Ausgabe), XXXVI, 321. 

10 Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen vom Jahr 1772 in Deutsche Litteraturdenk- 
mate des 18. Jahrhunderts, hrsg. von B. Seuffert (Heilbronn, 1883), VII-VIII, 
XXxiii. 

11 Hermann Brauning-Oktavio, Studien zu den Frankfurter Gelehrien An- 
zeigen vom Jahre 1772 (Darmstadt, 1911), p. 58; and Otto Modick, Goethes 
Beitrage zu den Frankfurter Gelehrten Anseigen von 1772. Zugleich Beitrag 
zur Kenntnis der Sprache des jungen Goethe (Borna-Leipzig, 1913), pp. 52-55. 

12 Erich Loewenthal, Johann Georg Schlosser: seine religiodsen Uberseugungen 
und ews und Drang, diss. Berlin (Dortmund, 1935), p. 48. 

18 p. 51. 
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daB die christliche Religion nicht eine einzige Verleugnung befiehlt, die die 
Natur nicht schon von selbst dem Menschen auflegt, der gliicklich sein will. . . . 
Mir scheint keine Religion wahr, wenn sie uns verbietet, fiir uns zu leben, und 
ich hasse den Pascal [my italics], der die christliche Moral so unverschamt 
iibertreiben konnte, daB er sagte: Nulle religion que la chretienne ne propose 
de se hair. Ich glaube dieses Buch [the Pensées] hat mehr Naturalisten gemacht 
als Voltaire. 


Schlosser’s views on religion and his attitude toward Pascal, as ex- 
pressed in these passages, are in full accord with the letter and spirit 
of the review of Miinter’s Bekehrungsgeschichte, and they would indi- 
cate that the lawyer to whom G. W. Petersen refers is not Goethe, 
but Schlosser. However, there is still further evidence to support this 
conclusion, and we find most of it in an article by Hermann Dechent 
entitled “Die Streitigkeiten der Frankfurter Geistlichkeit mit den 
Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen” in the Goethe-Jahrbuch for the year 
1889. Dechent’s sources are, for the greater part, the legal documents 
in the Frankfurt archives, the minutes of the Lutheran “Predigermini- 
sterium,” and the records kept by various municipal officials. 


The conflict between the clergy and the FGA actually began when 
the clerical ministry of Frankfurt criticized the review “Von der Liebe 
gegen Gott. Eine Predigt von dem Herrn Canonikus Jacobi,” which 
had appeared in the third number of the FGA (Jan. 10, 1772). The 
Senior, Johann Jakob Plitt, thought the review offensive since it 
highly praised the sermon in question, which offered proofs of God 
based only on natural phenomena, and held it up as an example to 
other preachers. Senior Plitt called upon the Lutheran censors to call 
the publisher, Deinet, before them, in order to give him a warning 
that he should desist from allowing such things to be printed in his 
journal. As was his privilege under law, Deinet declined to appear, 
preferring instead to deal through his attorney. Meanwhile, another 
article in the fifth number, which had just come out, began to arouse 
still more criticism. Deinet was told that he would have to divulge 
the names of the contributors to his publication, that he was to allow 
no other “offensive” reviews of books on religious matters to appear 
in his journal, that he would have to print a recantation of the opinions 
in the reviews in question, and that failure to comply would cost him 
a fine of 50 Rthir. At this point Schlosser, now engaged by Deinet 
as his attorney, presented on January 27 an eloquent defense which 
consisted principally of a plea for respect of the freedom of expression, 
especially in matters concerning religion.'® 


A review by Bahrdt of Pastor Goeze’s Betrachtungen iiber das 
Leben Jesu caused the FGA still further difficulties, and Deinet’s 


14 [bid., pp. 47 f. Loewenthal’s source, Ziircher Taschenbuch, neue Folge, Vol. 
XVI, 1893 (“Die Schlosser-Lavater’sche Korrespondenz,” mitgeteilt von Semin.- 
Dir. Keller), was not available. 

15 Hermann Dechent, “Die Streitigkeiten der Frankfurter Geistlichkeit mit 
den Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen im Jahre 1772,” Goethe-Jahrbuch, X 
(1889), 173-79. 
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attack against Goeze in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (XVIII, 
I. Stiick, 310) made matters even worse.'* 

On September 9 the clerical ministry criticized, together with 
another review, the FGA article (in the issue appearing Sept. 8) on 
Minter’s Bekehrungsgeschichte, of which the last two sentences 
(quoted on the first page of this article) were found to be repre- 
hensible, and the result of the ensuing proceedings was the city 
council’s decision that in the future Deinet would have to submit 
all articles pertaining to religious questions to censorship before 
printing them; noncompliance would bring him a fine of 100 Rthlr. 
This was communicated to him on September 17.*7 

Then, on September 22 (in No. LXXVI of the FGA), appeared 
the review of J. G. Tollner’s Meine Vorsdtze, Folgen meiner Uber- 
zeugung. The reviewer expresses his agreement with Tollner’s insist- 
ence that God is to be loved as a father, not, however, to be feared, 
and then quotes a supposedly characteristic passage from the work: 
“*Man hat mir meinen Schopfer und héchsten Wohlthater von meiner 
Kindheit an vornemlich als meinen Herren, eingepragt, dem ich die 
hochste Furcht und den héchsten Gehorsam schuldig sey’” (DLD 
des 18. Jhs., VII-VIII, 501). This, the reviewer assures us, is danger- 
ous; and again he quotes from Tollner: “ ‘denn unvermerkt denkt 
man sich Gott als einen Herren, der allerley zu seinem Nutzen und 
zu seiner Ehre befiehlt, und tber jede Ubertretung seiner Befehle 
zornig auffahrt.’”’ And he continues with a paraphase: “Nein, sagt 
der Verfasser, ich will Gott und Christum als Vater lieben; und 
deBwegen will ich seine Gebote thun: freylich, weil ich dadurch 
gliicklich werde: aber ich will blos gliicklich werden, weil Gott 
Wohlgefallen an meinem Gliick hat.” Other statements are quoted 
which reflect a similar view with regard to the attitude of the individual 
to his God. 

At the end of this review is an appended paragraph which calls 
attention to the similarity of Tollner’s ideas to those which were put 
forth earlier in the review of the work on Struensee’s conversion, 
ideas which had caused the FGA some of its difficulties with the 
authorities. The paragraph begins as follows: “Wir haben diese . . . 
Stellen ausgezeichnet : Diese, weil sie die Idee enthalt, in welcher wir 
gewisse Herrn bitten miissen, unsere Anzeigen zu betrachten . . .” 
(p. 502). An inexact quotation from the review of the Bekehrungsge- 
schichte follows, beginning with “Tausende waren Feinde der Re- 
ligion,” etc., and then statements containing what is quite obviously 
a defense of the FGA before the reading public : “Wir bitten doch ein 
vor allemal unsere Leser, keine Ketzereyen in unserem Blatt zu 
suchen ; so werden sie gewifs keine darinn finden! .. . Und dann bitten 


16 Dechent, pp. 180-82. 

17 [bid., pp. 182-84. Curiously enough, Dechent attributes this review to 
Goethe, although the material in his own article should have given him sufficient 
grounds for believing that Schlosser wrote it. 
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wir noch eins: uns nicht ehe zu beurtheilen, bis man uns versteht”’ 
(p. 503). 

Of this review Wilhelm Scherer says, “Auch hier redet wohl 
Schlosser, obgleich das Zitat [in the added paragraph, from the 
earlier review] an sich nichts beweist,”"* while Morris dismisses the 
review proper with an abrupt: “Herders Rezensionsgebiet.’* Morris 
is somewhat confused, nevertheless, about the authorship of the ap- 
pended matter. Herder, he says, could not have written it, since there 
was not enough time between the publication of the review of Miinter’s 
Bekehrungsgeschichte (Sept. 8) and that of Téllner’s book (Sept. 22) 
for the first to have become the object of the attacks of the Frankfurt 
clergy, for news of this to have been communicated to Herder in 
Biickeburg, and for Herder to have written the comparison of the two 
reviews in time to get it into the September 22 issue of the FGA. 
Accordingly, Morris believes that these remarks are to be attributed 
to Goethe, or that they were, perhaps, written by Goethe in collabor- 
ation with Merck and Schlosser. But he gives no reasons for this 
guess other than the statement that some of the other contributors 
must have written this paragraph because Herder could not be reached 
in time.”° 

The most logical course is to ascribe both to Schlosser. We have 
already seen that his letters to Lavater contain views identical with 
those in the review of Miinter’s book, and that the review of Septem- 
ber 22 not only agrees with it, but defends it as well. At this time 
Schlosser, we know, was the editor of the FGA,”" and as such and as 
legal adviser to the publisher of the journal, he, more than anyone 
else, would have been interested in placing the case before the public. 
Let us now return to the difficulties with the Frankfurt censors. 

The publication of the review of September 22, which has just been 
discussed, moved Senior Plitt to preach against the FGA from his 
pulpit, and Deinet was given an additional reminder of the city 
council’s rulings. Soon thereafter, Goethe took over Deinet’s legal 
affairs. Dechent has given us a copy of the former’s request that the 
council grant his client an additional postponement of two weeks to 
complete his defense in the case concerning the Goeze affair.** Then 
immediately after Goethe had presented this request, Schlosser again 
became Deinet’s attorney. Dechent suggests that such a fast change 
of counsel was one of the legal tricks used at the time to delay pro- 
ceedings. Goethe’s participation in the case is highly significant, for 
it allows us to assume that he was well acquainted with all the details 
involved and that his opinions about the points at issue were in agree- 
ment with those of Schlosser. 


18 DLD des 18. Jhs., VII-VIII, lxxxiv. 
19 Morris, p. 455. 


20 Tbid., p. 484. 
21 Dechent, p. 180: “nachdem im Juli inzwischen Schlosser selbst die Redak 
tion des Blattes . . . titbernommen hatte.” 


22 Cf. above, pp. 254-55 
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On October 15 Deinet presented a document, written by Schlosser, 
which bore the heading: “pto der Censur der Frfurter Gelehrten 
Anzeige [sic] und deren entweder Aufhebung oder Verlegung, wegen 
in der Vorstellung eines Hochwirdigen Ministerii de 9 Elapsi offenbar 
unrichtig erklarter und Wortlich [sic] falsch verstandener Satze ut 
intus.””** Of this brief only the second part, which defends the opinions 
in the review of the Bekehrungsgeschichte, concerns us. Schlosser 
writes : 


Die . . . argerliche Stelle stoll in der Recension von Struensee stehen! die 
Stelle sagt: “Es schadet der Religion, wenn man Gott als einen Tyrannen 
vorstellt. Es werden viele zu Feinden Gottes, wenn er ihnen auf dieBe Art 
vorgestellt wird.” Der Recensent behauptet, daB Gott kein Tyrann sey; und 
daB diejenigen sich eine ganz falsche Idee von Gott machten, die ihn so vorstellen. 
... Wie kann es straffbahr sein, wenn man sagt, derjenige Freund der Religion, 
der Sie [sic] so vorstellt, daB die Menschliche Natur nicht dabey bestehen kann, 
daB sie selbst ganz Widerspruch ist, schade der Religion mehr als ihre Feinde? 
Und dieBer schadliche Freund der Religion ist Pascal, welcher in seinen 
Pensées . . . sagt: Nous sommes haissables, la raison nous en convainc. Or 
nulle autre Religion que la Chrétienne ne propose de se hair. Nulle autre Religion 
ne peut donc étre recue de ceux qui scavent qu’ils ne sont dignes que de haine.** 
Ein abscheulicher Satz gegen den sich Vernunfft und Hertz emport, und der 
niergend, niergend in der Christlichen Religion gegriindet ist. . . . Nur die 
Religion des Feindes der Menschheit kann Mittel wider die Selbst Liebe und 
Liebe des Nachsten geben. . . . La vraye et unique vertu est de se hair; car on 
est haissable par sa concupiscence ; et de chercher un estre veritablement aimable, 
pour l’aimer. Mais comme nous ne peuvons [sic] aimer ce qui est hors de nous, 
il faut aimer un estre qui soit en nous, et qui ne soit pas nous. Or il n’y a que 
l’estre universel qui soit tel. Le Royaume de Dieu est en nous: ce bien universe! 
est en nous, et n’est pas nous.?5 

Das sagt Pascal, ein Mann von Witz, ein halber Heiliger, den Frankreich 
sehr ehrt, und den unBere witzige Geister unter allen Vertheidigern der Religion 
allein noch leBen mogen; Pascal sagt das; Pascal stellt die Christliche Religion 
auf einer so verhaBten widernatiirlichen Seyte dar? und nicht allein er, was er 
mit krankem Korper und Seele speculirt, das verlangen die Leute noch alle 
Tage, die sich geiBlen, die mit Fasten den Himmel verdienen wollen. 


Again Schlosser inveighs against those who would represent God 
as a tyrant, and then he declares: 


Wer Gott nicht so vorstellt, den trifft die Kritik dieser Recension nicht. 

Aber Pascalen und seine Schiiler in allen Kirchen trifft Sie, und soll Sie 
treffen . . . Pascalen anzugreifen ist doch hoffentlich kein Verbrechen. Wer 
macht Pascalen zum Apostel. Wer kann einem Schrifftsteller verbieten, ihn 
zu tadeln? Wer macht ihn zum symbolischen Buch? Ich bin gut dafiir, ein hoch- 
wirdiges Ministerium billigt selbst nicht alles was dieser romisch-catholische 
Schrifftsteller sagt.2® 
23 Dechent, p. 185. ; , 
24 Cf. Pensées de M. Pascal sur la religion et sur quelques autres sujets, qui 
ont esté trouvées aprés sa mort parmy ses papiers, nouvelle édition augmentée 
de plusieurs pensées du mesme autheur (Paris, 1683), Section II, No. 4, p. 19. 
Schlosser’s excerpts have been checked against the edition of 1683 (representa- 
tive of those based on the edition of Port-Royal) ; he gives all quotations exactly 
as we find them in this edition, although there are differences in orthography. 

25 Cf. Pascal, Section XXVIII, No. 64, p. 261. 

26 Dechent, pp. 187-89. 
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The council was displeased with the tone of this as well as other 
parts of the brief and so decided to adhere to its previous rulings. 
However, the rest of the proceedings contain nothing relevant to the 
present investigation. 

Now that we have brought together all the available material 
connected with the review (of Sept. 8, 1772) of Minter’s Bekehrungs- 
geschichte, the one reprinted in Goethe’s works and attributed to him 
by Droulers, Barnes, and Amoudru, we are in a position to present 
the case for Schlosser’s authorship in a short recapitulation. 

The opinion on Pascal expressed by Schlosser to Lavater in the 
letters of April 14 and June 6, 1772, is so similar to that in the FGA 
review of September 8, that it is almost certain that it was Schlosser’s. 
No argument favoring Goethe’s or Herder’s authorship can point to 
such similarities in their writings. This receives more support from 
the fact that Schlosser, both as editor of the FGA and as attorney for 
its publisher, would have had more interest in reviewing Tollner’s 
Meine Vorsitze and appending to it the defense of the review of 
September 8 than anyone else connected with the journal. In addition, 
Schlosser’s defense as attorney for Deinet (some of which has been 
quoted) need not have been written under the guidance of another 
lawyer, especially Goethe, who in 1772 would more probably have 
sought advice about legal matters from his elder colleague and 
friend than have offered it. And the opinions in this document are 
identical in spirit with the letters to Lavater as well as with both 
reviews. The sentence from Pascal in the letter to Lavater of June 
6, “Nulle autre Religion que la Chretiénne ne propose de se hair,” oc- 
curs again in the brief (cf. p. 257 of this study), where it sets the theme 
for the attorney’s criticism of Pascal. There can thus be little doubt 
as to the authorship of the review in question. 

The clear inference from the preceding material is that, puzzling 
though it may seem, Goethe makes not a single reference to Pascal. 
Could Goethe have considered him unworthy of any comment? Did 
he lack all interest in the “halber Heiliger” of the previous century ¢ 
It would seem that the only assertion possible in answer to such 
questions is that there is no direct reference to Blaise Pascal on which 
to base any future study of the literary relations between these authors. 


University of Michigan 
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LA MOTTE FOUQUE, THE UNMUSICAL MUSICIAN 
By Avrrep R. NeuMANN* 


It is relatively unusual to discover within the confines of our well- 
catalogued libraries a work by a major author which has escaped the 
attention of the literary scholars. One is therefore filled with a mixture 
of amazement and incredulity when confronted with just such a find. 
The story “Der unmusikalische Musiker” by Friedrich Baron de la 
Motte Fouqué has slumbered in the second volume’ of the late roman- 
tic musical periodical Cacilia for more than 125 years now, and has 
never been included even with a brief reference in any literary work 
discussing Fouqué critically or bibliographically. Yet the story, and 
the letter with which Fouqué presented it to the editors of Cdcilia, are 
a key to an aspect of Fouqué’s personality which apparently has never 
before been suspected. 

We think of Fouqué as the author of long-winded romantic tales of 
knights in armor, a popularizer, though a literary power, who had a 
lucky moment when he created the lovable water sprite Undine’ and 
who has justly suffered neglect on the part of the historians of litera- 
ture since he exhausted his talent in mining only one single literary 
vein. 

In contrast to this widely accepted view, this tale, “Der un- 
musikalische Musiker,” coupled with a subsequent investigation of 
some of Fouqué’s other literary products, reveals that author in a new 
light : as a typically romantic figure who shared with the more philo- 
sophically inclined leaders of the German romantic movement their 
love of things medieval as well as their musical predilection, and who 
confesses that, at heart, he was a disappointed musician. 

It is the purpose of this paper to use the newly discovered material 
as well as his known works to reinterpret Fouqué’s literary personality 
by examining the role of music in his life and above all in his literary 
creations. For professedly, the inclusion of extra-literary means is a 
hallmark of romantic writing. 

Over the signature “La Motte Fouqué,” the story at hand appeared 
in 1825 in Cdcilia: eine Zeitschrift fiir die musikalische Welt (II, 
169-99), a periodical published for twenty-one of its twenty-four an- 
nual volumes under the editorship of Gottfried Weber (1779-1839), 
Hofgerichtsrat in Darmstadt, and editor of several important works 
on music theory. Goethe commented favorably on the copies he re- 
ceived,? and its pages apparently were sought by the better critics of 
the day, such as Friedrich Rochlitz and Ludwig Rellstab. Jean Paul 

* Portions of the research for this paper were carried out under a stipend 
from the American Council of Learned Societies under their Scholars Program. 


1 Richard Benz, Die deutsche Romantik (Leipzig, 1937), pp. 399 f. 
2 Goethes Werke, Weimar ed., Briefe, XX XIX, 19, and XLIJ, 213. 
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was supposed to contribute some opening remarks to the first volume, 
but failing eyesight prevented his participation. E. T. A. Hoffmann’s 
essay ““Gedanken beim Erscheinen dieser Blatter” was reprinted here 
(III, 1-13), and Tieck’s novella “Musikalische Leiden und Freuden” 
was reviewed and summarized at length (seventeen pages) in the 
first issue. Goedecke’s GrundriB (VIII [1905], 36) takes note of the 
periodical’s existence, but, like all other available twentieth-century 
bibliographical handbooks or monographs on Fouqué, fails to list our 
story among Fouqué’s works. The only listings of the work that could 
be located were in Schilling’s Encyclopaddie der gesammten musi- 
kalischen Wissenschaft (III [1840], 30), Bernsdorf’s Neues Umi- 
versal-Lexikon der Tonkunst (II [1857], 25), and Mendel’s Musi- 
kalisches Conversations-Lexikon (IV [1873], 9), all works which 
are not normally consulted by literary scholars. Riemann’s Musik- 
Lexikon (I [1929], 530) has an entry for Fouqué, but does not men- 
tion our story. It is interesting to note in this connection that Riemann 
discusses Goethe, Herder, Hoffmann, and Wackenroder, but fails to 
include entries for such “musical” poets as Klopstock, Tieck, Schlegel, 
Novalis, Arnim, Brentano, Lessing, or Schiller. 

The plot of the thirty-page story “Der unmusikalische Musiker” 
can be summarized briefly : 


Anselmus, a famous musician in Frankfurt am Main, is in the habit of impro- 
vising on his flute at the open window. Often he has an audience in the person of 
a blind retired soldier, Florenz Kraft, who usually indicates by some gesture that 
he thoroughly enjoys what he hears. One day Anselmus reads signs of gross 
displeasure in the blind soldier’s features. In order to hear his criticism, Ansel- 
mus seeks Kraft’s acquaintance. It appears that Anselmus’ music had failed for 
the first time to coincide with what Kraft calls his “inner choirs,” a music which 
he perceives as if in a dream, in the inner recesses of his soul. Incapable of 
musical performance, and without a singing voice due to a childhood disease, 
Kraft is unable to communicate these “inner choirs” to anyone. 

Anselmus believes Kraft implicitly and invites him to share his house, so that 
he might train him and write down the blind soldier’s musical inspirations, in 
the hope of discovering a naive musical genius. However, he is unable to conjure 
up the blind man’s “inner choirs” from the subconscious. 

Anselmus has a friend, the philosopher Eulogius Kryptander, who tries to 
comfort the musician over his failure to elicit songs from Kraft’s soul. By simple 
logic, Kryptander attempts to explain away the existence of Kraft’s “inner 
choirs”: music demands communication; Kraft is unable to communicate his 
tonal visions ; therefore, they are not music. 

However, Kraft has overheard the conversation between the musician and the 
philosopher. As if to spite the latter’s sophistry, the shock of hearing the ration- 
alistic truth about his “inner choirs” causes Kraft to hear them with renewed 
splendor, but he dies during the next night, carrying his self-confidence and his 
music to his grave. 


This brief tale is told by Fouqué with the charm, ease, and persua- 
siveness on which most of his literary reputation is founded. Psycho- 
logically correct, the overdevelopment of an aural sense is explained 
by the hero’s blindness. The tale contains pertinent observations on 
the nature of man’s musical life and his creative impulses, told with 
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romantic love for the mysterious. Cleverly Fouqué contrasts the 
musical experience of the sophisticated professional musician with that 
of the unspoiled man of the people, whose faded uniform serves to 
stress his lack of individuality beyond his soldierly existence. For 
Anselmus music acquires value only when tangible, on paper or in 
performance. In the intuitive reactions of the untutored Kraft, as in 
the speculations of the unmusical philosopher Kant, music is ideal 
experience, without recourse to physical signs or objects. Kraft’s 
“inner choirs” are romantic music in its purest form: they are com- 
plete longing, pure idea, subjective experience, a dream of the sub- 
conscious, perfect vision, a Dionysian creation born of pure aesthetic 
intoxication, and therefore so personal as to be incommunicable. This 
music is all spirit without body, part of the World’s Soul, which can 
only be evoked by other manifestations of the something which rules 
the vibrations of our spirit, in this case the hearing of certain pleasing 
music. Like the “GeneralbaB” in the thinking of Runge and Kleist, 
Fouqué implies here the existence of a musical essence which hovers 
behind and above the world and strikes the chords “of our soul in 
harmony or dissonance. 


Since Anselmus cannot hear Kraft’s “inner choirs,” Fouqué infers 
that his technical knowledge of music has erected a barrier which 
deafens him to the real music. Kryptander, then, the extreme opposite 
of Kraft, represents the foil of romantic polemic, the dry rationalist, 
who is capable of destroying the romantic experience of music by 
just explaining it away. 


There is optimism in this tale in its belief in personal gratification 
of the creative urge, and pessimism in its accent on the limits of human 
communication. The personal satisfaction gained in the amateur efforts 
in art are contrasted with the rare gift of being able to give artistic 
form to one’s vision. Kraft can bathe in the ecstasy of his experience, 
but he cannot share it—it is of value only to him. He does not have 
the ability to say what he is enjoying, to paraphrase Goethe. A critique 
of the romantic tendency toward exclusiveness may be implied here. 


The appeal of the character of Kraft lies in its universal, typical 
element : his frustration is that of any musically endowed person swept 
away by life into situations which stifle his individual development. 
We might place Florenz Kraft beside the professional Johannes 
Kreisler and the enthusiast-turned-semi-professional Joseph Berg- 
linger as a third type of romantic musician in literature: the intuitive, 
visionary layman. Kraft’s naiveté toward art allows Fouqué to paint 
an image of pure romantic music, sound which transports the soul but 
which cannot be heard, for which symbols are insufficient, and for 
whose transmittal only a few human minds are equipped. Music, as 
portrayed by Fouqué, is thus the medium of communication of higher 
moments, real only in the subconscious, experienced as if in a dream. 
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However, since the hero of Fouqué’s tale was a layman, the story 
failed to evoke any sympathy or other response when it appeared in 
a periodical designed mainly for professional musicians, a fact which 
may in part explain its long neglect. 

Although the details of the plot are fiction, Fouqué left no doubt 
that this tale reveals something of his own “inner choirs,” his own 
frustration with musical communication. In the same volume of 
Cacilia (II, 86 f.) the editors reprinted a letter signed “Friedrich 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué” and dated “Nennhausen bei Rathenow, 
am 26. Aug. 1824,” in which Fouqué acknowledges the invitation to 
contribute to Cdcilia and announces the forthcoming “Der unmusi- 
kalische Musiker.” At the end of the letter he states : “Gewissermafien 
mag meine eigne Musikliebe und Kompositionslust, in triiber Gesell- 
schaft meiner sehr mangelhaften Technik und ganzlicher Ungriind- 
lichkeit fiir dieses Fach, sich darin abspiegeln.” The autobiographical 
nature of the tale is thus established. The tone, the place, and the 
signature of the letter, at a time when the author was still alive and 
enjoying an international reputation, exclude any doubt as to the 
authenticity of the story. 

The above outline suffices to impress us that this is not the conven- 
tional Fouqué who wanted to revive the time when knighthood was 
in flower, the romanticist who idealized the Middle Ages and at- 
tempted to transplant chivalric attitudes into the Prussian army of 
1813. The hero of this story is an idea utterly unrelated to Fouqué’s 
usual subject. Here man’s yearning to express himself in tone is por- 
trayed, a prominent romantic idea. 

At first one might suppose that Fouqué, sensing the waning appeal 
of his tales of knights in armor, had merely followed a literary fashion 
here. We cannot ignore the fact that the period from 1814 to 1826 
produced some of the finest tales of musicians in German literature, 
including E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Fantasiestiicke (1814 ff.) and Kater 
Murr (1820 and 1822), Tieck’s Musikalische Leiden und Freuden 
(1823), and Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts (1826). 
Indeed, Florenz Kraft has certain characteristics in common with 
Hoffmann’s Johannes Kreisler : both produce intuitive creations which 
lose their existence once they awaken from the dream of the great 
music. Nothing would be more natural, therefore, than to suspect 
that Fouqué used the invitation of the editors of Cdcilia to write a 
musical tale in the vogue of the moment. 

The introductory letter, however, already speaks of the auto- 
biographical element of the work, thus eliminating a purely oppor- 
tunist interpretation of the story. Furthermore, the same inability to 
transmit his feelings through music is also revealed in Fouqué’s 
autobiography, where he writes for instance: “K6nnte ich nur auch 
die kraftvolle Weise zu [Gleim’s “Mainzer Siegeslied”] mitgeben! 
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Aber das Notenschreiben ward mir nun einmal nicht beschieden, 
musikalisch treuen Gedachtnisses unerachtet.””* 

Other factual information about Fouqué’s musicality is scant. From 
his earliest youth he liked to sing,* and he played the piano. However, 
here already is the germ of Fouqué’s frustration with music. In his 
piano studies he sought a form of self-expression, but found only the 
barrier set up by musical technique. In his autobiography he writes: 


Die friiheste Ubung [im Klavierspielen] erfiillte [Fouqué] mit groBer Freude, 
und seinen treuen Hauslehrer mit groBen Hoffnungen raschen Firderschreitens. 
Denn schnell erfassend, jene Note bedeute diese Taste, kam ihm das Ganze 
wie eine plotzlich aufgegangene Magie vor, also recht eigentlich—mit dem 
Spriichworte zu reden—wie Wasser auf seine Mithle. Leichteres und zugleich 
Erquicklicheres, vermeinte er, konne es ja gar nicht geben, als die stummen 
Zeichen in liebliche Tone zu tibertragen. Aber leider! bei diesem Vermeinen 
blieb es denn so ziemlich auch stehn. Je treulicheren FleiBes ihn [sein Lehrer] 
Herr Sachse im Klavierspiel unterrichtete, je mehr ward dem befliigelten 
Knabengeiste der Unterricht zuwider, denn es ging damit mehr auf die tiichtige 
Ubung hinaus, als auf ein innres Beleben.* 


The charm and satisfaction of musical reproduction thus vanished 
when the technical problems came between composer and would-be 
pianist. The attempted translations of the old soldier’s melodic visions 
into communicable music in our tale may well be a precipitate of such 
youthful experiences. 

Fouqué’s contact with the composers of his day is recorded only 
sketchily. His friendship with Karl Borromaus von Miltitz, a minor 
musician in and around Dresden, meant a great deal to him, and he 
was grateful to hear his poems in a musical setting.” We know of at 
least nine Fouqué songs and one oratorio which von Miltitz com- 
posed.* However, the contact with musical versions of his own poetry 
brought to Fouqué’s mind again his own insufficiency in musical 
matters. Thus he wrote to von Miltitz on January 17, 1815: “Deine 
Lieder haben mich wieder recht erquickt. Zuférderst natiirlich ver- 
stand ich ‘Waldeinsamkeit,’ dann aber kam meine musikalische Un- 
behilflichkeit auch den wbrigen Melodien bei, und ich wei nun keinen 
Liebling darunter auszuzeichnen, so lieb sind sie mir alle. . . . Habe 
Dank, Du treuer, hochbegabter Kiinstler.”* 

Fouqué also met Carl Maria von Weber in Berlin in the summer 
of 1814, and his comment was: “Das ist ein Mann!’’?® 

Two other musical acquaintances in Berlin, Goethe’s friends Fried- 


8 Lebensgeschichte des Baron Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué, aufgezeichnet 
durch thn selbst (Halle, 1840), p. 116. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 

5 Ibid., p. 17. 

6 Ibid., p. 46. 

7 Ibid., p. 344. 

8 Ibid., pp. 328 f. See Otto Eduard Schmidt, Fougué, Apel, Miltitz (Leipzig, 
1908), pp. 104, 116, 126, 137, and 213 ff. 

® Schmidt, p. 137. 

10 Tbid., p. 127. 
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rich Zelter and First Anton Radziwill, are given special mention in 
Fouqué’s autobiography. The former he eulogizes with these words: 


Der kraftvolle Tonemeister, der vielleicht entsprechendste Freund fiir Goethe, 
schlo8 mir sein ebenso kinstlerisch freies, als treulich altpreuBisches Wesen und 
Sein in frischer Vertraulichkeit auf. Das waren Stunden die Fiille, die ich mit 
ihm in seinen, wie von Melodieen und Harmonieen durchhalleten schonen Woh- 
nungsraumen gelebt habe. Oft hat mich’s umschwebt als Vision einer mythischen 
Novelle: so ein klangesmachtiger Riese in seiner klingenden Burg, lieblich 
ratselhafte Gebilde hin und wieder wallend,—wer weiB, was noch geschehen 
kann, es sei denn, meiner letzten Tage Abend komme bald. 


Fouqué died within three years after the publication of these lines, so 
he was not given the time to mold Zelter’s personality into a story, 
but his desire to translate the musical presence of the men he admired 
into literary form was in his mind until the end of his life. 

His comment about First Radziwill, the composer of the first 
operatic setting of Goethe’s Faust, and the recipient of the dedication 
of Mendelssohn’s Piano Quartet, opus 1, is less expansive. Fouqué 
writes : “Gott lohne es ihm noch in der Ewigkeit, wie er mich oft mit 
den Klangen seiner gewaltigen Kompositionen erhoben und erquickt 
hat.” 


In others Fouqué admired musical interests and amateur talents. 
His admiration for Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, a military hero 
in the wars against Napoleon, was greatly enhanced when he dis- 
covered that the prince spent many of his spare hours in intensive 
musical studies."* 


There is an undertone of envy, of unrequited desire for musical 
expression, in all these dispersed references to the musical activities 
of his associates. Therefore it must have been a source of real satis- 
faction to Fouqué to see some of his works associated with music. 
Foremost among these is of course his tale Undine, on which at least 
five operas were based: by E. T. A. Hoffmann (1814), Karl Friedrich 
Girschner in Danzig (1837), and, after Fouqué’s death, by Albert 
Lortzing (1845), Alexis Lvov (1846, performed in St. Petersburg, 
1853, and in Vienna, 1855), and Tschaikowsky (1869, later de- 
stroyed). For the first two composers Fouqué adapted the libretto 
personally. The Hoffmann and Lortzing versions of this opera have 
been discussed frequently and fully and do not need to be reéxamined 
here. (Giraudoux’s adaptation of the tale was a notable 1954 Broad- 
way success. ) 

Fouqué’s poems were more popular with the contemporary com- 
posers than one would surmise judging from their neglect today. 
Aside from von Miltitz, mentioned above, Schubert was particularly 
active in setting to music Fouqué’s lyrics. There are six such songs 





on Lebensgeschichte, p. 355. 
12 Thid., pp. 355 f. 
18 Thid., p. 194. 
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altogether,"* recurring from time to time in the modern concert 
repertoire. 

The modern reader misses references to the other musical great 
of the age. However, Fouqué had no contact with the artistic centers 
of Vienna and Leipzig, and as far as we can tell, he took no more 
cognizance of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or Schumann than Goethe 
did of Schubert, for instance. 

But these are externalities. The most startling and surprising effect 
of music on Fouqué’s literary creation is his use of more or less well- 
known melodies as the basis of his lyrics. Altogether it is possible to 
point to eighteen poems which Fouqué wrote as new texts on current 
melodies. The technique is that of the medieval and Renaissance con- 
trafacta, vocal compositions in which the original text, usually liturgi- 
cal, was replaced by a new, usually secular, set of words. One would 
be tempted to call these texts parodies, if they were parodistic in the 
modern sense. The term parody has been applied to this device by 
Frederick Sternfeld, who demonstrated its use by Goethe.'* Sternfeld 
justifies his use of the term by citing its applicability in musical his- 
tory. Apel’s Harvard Dictionary of Music,** while agreeing with the 
appropriateness of the term, suggests the use of the word contrafactum 
as less ambiguous. 

Fouqué’s contrafacta are new poetic creations which borrow the 
mood and form from existing songs without introducing an element of 
travesty. Many of these are poems written for specific occasions, 
where their appeal would be heightened by the presence of a familiar 
melody. Others are lyrics in the original sense of the word, with melo- 
dies prescribed by the poet. 

In all but three instances, where the source is obvious, Fouqué 
indicated the melody which he had in mind by a brief parenthetical 
note between the title and the body of the poem. 

In three other instances it was impossible to trace the melody that 
Fouqué claims to have used as his model. In all examples checked, 
however, he adheres closely to the preéxisting frame, and writes 
lyrics which can readily be sung to the melodies indicated. I have 
listened to several of these poems in their intended settings. They 
present no musical or listening problems. The adaptation is ideally 
suited to aural perception. 

We may best illustrate Fouqué’s method by reprinting one such 
poem written upon a most widely known melody, the “Night-Watch- 





14 “Der Schafer und der Reiter,” Gedichte (Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1816-27), 
I, 74; Schubert, opus 13, no. 1. “Don Gayseros,” three romances from Der 
Zauberberg; Schuberts Werke, Gesamtausgabe (Leipzig, 1884-97), Series XX, 
No. 13. “Gebet,” Gedichte, II, 62; Schubert, opus 139. “Mutter geht durch ihre 
Kammern,” from Undine; Schuberts Werke, Series XX, No. 184. 

15“The Musical Springs of Goethe’s Poetry,” Musical Quarterly, XXXV 
(1949), 511-27. 
16 Cambridge, Mass., 1946, p. 183. 
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man’s Song.” This version was written in 1813, in jubilation over the 
victory over Napoleon : 
Hort Ihr Herr’n und laBt Euch sagen: 
Der Feind ist iiber’n Rhein geschlagen! 
Bewahrt das Feuer in Eurer Brust, 
Das Euch geholfen zu dieser Lust, 
Bewahrt das Licht, Ihr holden Frauen, 
Das Ehrenlicht der deutschen Gauen. 
Vor allem aber, Ihr Frau’n und Herr’n, 
Lobt fiir’s Jahr Dreizehn Gott den Herrn, 
Singet und preist ihn von fern und nah! 
Amen, Amen, Victoria !17 


The poem is definitely kept in the folksong style of the model, but in 
no way forced or artificial. Its appeal is as natural as the melody upon 
which it is set. Fouqué thought highly enough of this work of the 
moment to include it in his Selected Works of 1841, and, realizing the 
many variants of the melody, praises one by a certain Bertram, then 
mayor of Halle: “Sie ist wie aus [des Dichters] Seele gesungen.”** 
The other two versions of this poem stem from the year 1800 and 
were written for New Year’s Eve parties ushering in the new century. 
They are of no additional interest.’® Like libretti, one could readily 
attack these Fouqué poems as less than excellent when read, since 
they definitely require music to complete them. 

The other literary settings of melodies can best be surveyed by 
means of a list, showing their various forms of existence :*° 


FOUQUE POEM PRINTED IN MODEL AVAILABLE IN 
Kriegslied fiir die frei- Ged., 11,98f. Jégerlied, Gottfr. Benj. Erk, I, 155 
willigen Jager A.W., XII, 30 Hancke (1724): “Auf, 
f. (1813) auf! zum frdhlichen 
Jagen.”’ 


Nach der Schlacht bei Ged.,11,107f.  Reiterlied, Schiller (Wal- Erk, I,177 
Liitzen A.W., XII, 37 lensteins Lager), mel- 
f. (1813) ody by Chr. J. Zahn 
(1797) :“*Wohlauf, Ka- 
maraden, aufs 


Pferd.” 
Auf Wilhelm von Ged., II, 123 16thcentury Prot.chor- Erk and 
Réders Tod A.W., XII, 48 ale: “Lobt Gott, Ihr Béhme, II, 
(1813) Christen allzugleich.” 718 


17 Fouqué, Gedichte, II, 135. Melodies in Ludwig Christian Erk and Franz M. 
Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 1925), III, 409 ff. 

18 Fouqué, Ausgewahlte Werke (Halle, 1841), XII, 53. 

19 | ebensgeschichte, p. 229. 

20The following abbreviations are used in this chart: A.W.—Fouqué, 
Ausgewahlte Werke. Brentano, Ges. Schr—Clemens Brentano, Gesammelte 
Schriften, ed. Christian Brentano (Frankfurt a.M., 1852-55). Erk—Ludwig 
Christian Erk, Deutscher Liederschatz (Leipzig, 1908). Erk and Bohme— 
Deutscher Liederhort. Ged—Fouqué, Gedichte (5 vol. ed.). Goethe, J.A.— 
Goethe, Sdmtliche Werke, Jubilaumsausgabe. Leben—Lebensgeschichte. 
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FOUQUE POEM 


Dem Andenken Wil- 
helms Grafen von 
der Grében 


Nach der Botschaft 


vom Siege bei Liine- 
burg 


Des Kosacken Heimritt 


Kosackenklage 
‘Wohlauf, wohlauf! 


Des neuen Morgens 
ce oe 


Weihnachtsvorfeier 


Ein Saturnalienlied 


Kénig Friedrichs In- 
validen 


Der Schutz der Mutter 


Kosacken Erinner- 
ungen 


Preugisches Marsch- 


lied 


Grenadierlied 


PRINTED IN 
Ged., II, 109 f. 
A.W., XII, 39 

ff. (1813) 


Ged., II, 105 f. 
A.W., XII, 35 
f. (1813) 


Ged., II, 133 f. 
A.W., XII, 51 
f. (1813) 


Ged., II, 227 f. 
Leben, p. 289 


Ged., V, 221 ff. 


Ged., V, 253 ff. 
(1820-27) 


Ged., V, 51 ff. 


Ged., V, 104 ff. 


Ged., II, 131 ff. 
(1813) 


Ged., II, 125 ff. 
(1813) 


Ged., II, 53 ff. 
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MopeEL 
Folksong (ca. 1800): 
“Guter Mond, du 


gehst so stille. .. .” 

Neuer Vorsatz, K. 
Schmidt (1781), mel- 
ody anon. (1801): 
“Hier sitz’ ich auf 
Pe 


Der Kosack und sein 
Madchen, Chr. A. 
Tiedge (1808), Rus- 
sian folk-melody: 
“Schone Minka, ich 
mué§ scheiden. ... . ‘i 


Same as previous one 


Rheinweinlied, Matthias 
Claudius (1775), mel- 
ody by J. André (1776) 
and J. Fr. Reichardt: 
“Bekranzt mit Laub 
den lieben vollen 
Becher. . . .” 


Same as previous one 


An die Freude, Schiller 
(1785), melody anon. 
(1799): “Freude sché- 
ner Gotterfunken. ..”’ 


Old Soldiers: “Of old 
soldiers the song you 
would hear... .” 


Die Gottesmauer, Cl. 
Brentano, melody not 
ascertained: ‘‘Draus 
bei Schleswig an der 
Mauer. .. .” 


Brautlied,Goethe(1810), 
melody not  ascer- 
tained: ‘‘Kommt her- 
vor aus Euren Ke- 
menaten. .. .” 


“Gesang erschallt im 
Jubelton.” Not as- 
certained. 


Dessauer Marsch 
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AVAILABLE IN 


Erk, I, 52 


Erk, II, 76 


Erk, I, 94 


Erk, I, 14 


Erk, I, 44 


Insert in 
Ged., V, 
facing p. 
51 


Brentano, 
Ges. Schr., 
I, 238 ff. 


Goethe, 
Pom) a 
333 


Of special interest among these contrafacta is Fouqué’s setting of 
Schiller’s “An die Freude,” which our author wrote sometime between 
1820 and 1827, probably during the earlier part of that period. We are 
so accustomed to associate this poem with Beethoven’s choral Ninth 


Symphony, that the chronology is somewhat startling. Actually there 
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was a musical setting of this poem at least as early as 1799, which 
Fouqué probably had in mind. Beethoven’s symphony was not pub- 
lished until 1826. Furthermore, Beethoven rearranges Schiller’s se- 
quence somewhat. Schiller wrote each stanza in two parts, the first of 
which is read or sung by an individual, and the second one by a chorus. 
The melody of 1799, whose composer is not known, as well as 
Fouqué’s contrafactum, follows this original structure. Beethoven, 
however, gives the whole poem over to the chorus, after employing 
individual words and phrases in solo passages. His chorale uses the 
first portions of each stanza, and then turns to the chorus portions, 
“Seid umschlungen, Millionen,” only in a coda. 

The existence of these eighteen contrafacta, this reversal of the 
usual process of musico-literary creation, furnishes indeed a major 
clue to Fouqué’s relationship to music. Few major poets have thus 
harmonized their words to preéxisting melodies. Robert Burns is 
perhaps the best known example. William Craigie writes of Burns’s 
song adaptations: “He did not write the song, and let the musician 
find the notes that could best express its particular shade of feeling ; 
he found the music ready to his hand, and often the very emotion it 
was best fitted to express, and it was his task to clothe this existing 
form in the language it suggested to him.’’** This is exactly Fouqué’s 
technique. Burns’s motive was often patriotic, but a different type of 
patriotism than Fouqué’s leading emotion. Burns strove to preserve 
Scottish folksongs by adding lyrics to some and adapting others, while 
Fouqué did not choose melodies that needed his words to live. Rather 
the opposite is true. 

We have already referred to Goethe’s use of the contrafactum tech- 
nique. Further investigation may reveal a similar approach in other 
authors particularly during the music-dominated romantic era. 

We may ask ourselves: why should an author resort to the writing 
of contrafacta? Is it because he has tried all the other strict forms and 
is searching for something different? For putting a melody to words 
is as exacting a task as an author can set himself. He must follow the 
rhythm, the implied rhyme, the melodic line and its climaxes, as well 
as the general mood. The singability of his words must also be taken 
into consideration. 

Fouqué was on very friendly terms with A. W. Schlegel, the most 
ardent importer of poetic forms, who also gave Goethe instruction 
about new lyric patterns. Fouqué tried many of these innovations 
himself, and there is no evidence that his pen tired of them. 

Rather it is the tale “Der unmusikalische Musiker” which helps us 
to understand Fouqué’s strange contrafacta, while they in turn make 
possible an additional interpretation of the tale. 

In the letter announcing the forthcoming appearance of this story 
Fouqué states clearly: “Selten gestaltet sich mir ein Gedicht, ohne 


21 William A. Craigie, A Primer of Burns (London, 1896), p. 108. 
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eine Melodie dazu, aber ich stiimpere nur hdéchstselten deren entfern- 
testen Anklang auf dem Klavier heraus.’’** These eighteen settings 
are a reflection of Fouqué’s urge to express himself in music and of 
his frustration on that score. Like the old soldier of the tale, Fouqué 
heard subconscious melodic lines together with his verses. Confessedly 
ignoring the bulk of Fouqué’s dabblings in rhyme, we may assume 
that the most personal of his poems were conceived in conformity 
with the romantic ideal of a “Gesamtkunstwerk,” as integrated works 
of art with a simultaneous existence in several media. Failing to set 
down the musical lines which he conceived with his lyrics and lacking 
in the main an empathetic composer who responded to the inherent 
music in Fouqué’s poetry and who could reproduce his dream in 
communicable form, the poet resorted to the rather perplexing method 
of the contrafactum, forcing his verbal images to conform to music 
which fit the mood he wanted to express. 

Fouqué wanted his lyrics to be sung. He was grateful to Schubert, 
Hoffmann, and von Miltitz for setting some of them to music. How- 
ever, failing to compose his own tunes, he turned to those of others, 
and merged his muse with theirs, so that people might not only read 
his songs, but also sing them and experience, as he had, word and 
music as one unit. From his study of the Middle Ages he derived the 
idea that in that age, which he admired so thoroughly, melody and 
word were born of one mind. Failing to give rise to melody in his 
own soul, he borrowed some tunes dear to him and most familiar to 
his contemporaries, to give his poems “wings of song.” It is no acci- 
dent that most of his contrafacta were written in 1813, when Fouqué 
was fervently active in the patriotic uprising against Napoleon. These 
songs were his message to the people, conveyed with the warmest 
emphasis possible. His “Kriegslied fir die freiwilligen Jager” did 
become one of the battle songs of that year. It was one of the great 
satisfactions of Fouqué’s life to hear this poem with its originally 
French melody reverberate throughout the Prussian army.”* 

A sense of personal inadequacy, born of a failure to possess the 
talent necessary to give substance to the music he heard in his mind, 
caused Fouqué to turn to this device. “Der unmusikalische Musiker,” 
in turn, is possessed of the same frustration in his desire for music as 
a means of expression and his inability to communicate what seems 
so clear in his dream world for sheer lack of the techniques that music 
demands. The new material discussed here indicates that Fouqué, like 
his friend E. T. A. Hoffmann, felt an ardent love for music, but was 
possessed with an inability to master the techniques of musical ex- 
pression. These eighteen poems likewise reflect Fouqué’s deep desire 
to speak in music, which he described so pathetically in our tale. 

We must also briefly mention three other musical publications of 


22 Cacilia, II (1825), 87. 
28 | ebensgeschichte, p. 313. 
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Fouqué which have mainly escaped attention. With the introductory 
letter in Cdcilia the editors printed a Fouqué poem, “Dank und 
Bitte,” which has not been reprinted since. It might therefore be well 
to revive it to round out the picture of Fouqué’s attitude toward 
music : 


Die zuerst mir kam entgegen, 
Sanft’gend ersten Klagelaut, 
Schon als Wiegenlied mein Seegen, 
UnbewuBt mir schon vertraut ! 


Liebliche Musik! Der Engel 
Gottliche Gespielin du, 

Leite mich durch’s Land der Mangel, 
Leit, o leit? auch mich zur Ruh! 


SchlieB mir sanft die Augenlider 
Letzter Seufzer meiner Brust! 
Jubelnd dann erweck’ mich wieder, 
Hier mein Trost, dort meine Lust! 


In 1828 Fouqué contributed another brief essay to Cacilia (VII, 
223-30), modestly entitled “Melodie und Harmonie: Ahnungen eines 
Laien.” It is a conglomerate of random, derivative thoughts from 
Plato’s philosophy of music to comparisons between painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and music. Other than to underline Fouqué’s in- 
terest in the musical currents of his day, this article adds nothing to 
the present discussion.** 

Late in life Fouqué also contributed to G. Schilling’s Encyclopadie 
der gesammten musikalischen Wissenschaft.** Four articles are defi- 
nitely by Fouqué, signed “LMF” or “L. M. Fouqué”: “Barde und 
Bardiet” (I, 435-37), “Braga” (II, 3 f.), “Germanen” (III, 202- 
207), and in part “Chatelain de Coucy” (II, 190 f.). This contribution 
too has not been noted in the literary annals. However, although these 
articles appeared in a musical publication, they have very little to do 
with music, but rather are concerned with historical and folkloristic 
considerations. 

The importance of communicating his poetic insights and dreams 
was undoubtedly a significant problem to Fouqué at the time when 
he wrote “Der unmusikalische Musiker,” for his success in the book- 
stores and in the lending libraries was definitely waning. When he 
died in 1843, he was almost forgotten, kept from want by the grace 
of his king, Friedrich Wilhelm IV, while previously his books had 


24 Riemann refers to this essay, but Goedecke does not list it. The posthumous 
Fouqué tale Joseph und seine Geige (Potsdam, 1845), whose hero, like Wacken- 
roder’s Joseph Berglinger, perishes over his inner conflicts between artistic self 
and harsh reality, was unfortunately not available to me. See Lothar Jeuthe, 
Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué als Ersiéhler, “Breslauer Beitrage zur Literatur- 
geschichte,” No. 21 (Breslau, 1910), p. 142. 

25 Stuttgart, 1840. 
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been best-sellers. At the peak of his popularity there had even been 
masked balls at which people were supposed to appear as characters 
from the works of either Fouqué or Walter Scott.** 

It has been suggested that the decline of Fouqué’s popularity was 
largely due to overproduction.*” One glance at Goedecke’s listing of 
Fouqué’s works, which we have shown to be incomplete, makes that 
suggestion plausible. Goethe used a splendid simile to characterize 
Fouqué’s decline. In a conversation with K. v. Holtei, the date of 
which is not known, Goethe praised Fouqué’s Undine in its original 
prose form: 


Das ist ein anmuthiges Biichlein und trifft so recht den Ton, der Einem wohltut. 
Spater wollt’ es dem armen Fouqué mit nichts mehr so gut gelingen. Und das 
merkte er nicht. Aber es ist nicht anders. Der liebe Gott gibt dem Dichter 
einen Metallstab mit zu seinem Bedarf. Von AuBen sieht solches Ding aus wie 
eine Goldbarre. Bei Manchen ist es auch Gold, mindestens ein tiichtiges Stiick 
lang. Bei Vielen ist es das liebe reine Kupfer, nur an den Polen des Stabes etwas 
Gold. Da brockelt nun der Anfanger los, gibt aus, wird stolz, weil sein Gold im 
Kurse gilt, und wahnt, das miisse so fortgehen. So brockelt er immer lustig 
weiter. Hernach, wenn er schon langst beim Kupfer ist, wundert er sich, daB die 
dummen Leute es nicht mehr fiir Gold annehmen wollen.?* 


There is, however, one other possibility for Fouqué’s later failure 
to find the readership he had enjoyed earlier. An author who is en- 
tirely satisfied with the spoken word as his means of communication 
might be reluctant to devote so large a portion of his lyrical output 
to contrafacta. His best story, Undine, depicts romantic dream reality, 
which, in its intent and effect, already borders on music. It could also 
be shown that he imbued his most massive work, Der Zauberring, 
with operatic effects. In these three entirely different spheres of crea- 
tion Fouqué tried to transcend the realm of words and enter the realm 
of music to find his personal expression. Lacking the musical training 
and talent, he had to borrow melody or pseudo-musical effects. Thus it 
can be argued that Fouqué was not really completely at home in 
literature as his most subjective expression, a fact which his reader- 
ship may have sensed and hence subsequently abandoned him. When, 
in 1825, the opportunity arose to write a story which would tell of his 
own longing for musical expression, he cried out his own failure as 
an unmusical musician. 


In the images of pure romantic music as presented in our tale, in 
the personal confessions contained in it, as well as in the musical 
orientation of the eighteen Fouqué contrafacta, one may find an addi- 
tional link in the chain of evidence which points to the role of music 
as one of the most important facets in German romantic writing. The 


26 Otto Erich Deutsch, The Schubert Reader (New York, 1947), p. 287. 

27 Joachim Schwabe, Friedrich Baron de la Motte Fouqué als Herausgeber 
literarischer Zeitschriften der Romantik, “Sprache und Kultur der Germanischen 
und Romanischen Volker,” Germanistische Reihe, XX (Breslau, 1937), 2. 

28 Goethes Gesprache, ed. Biedermann (Leipzig, 1909-11), IV, 417. 
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new material presented here focuses attention on Fouqué’s intimate 
identification with the German romantic movement not only because 
of his romantic longing for the days of chivalry and for his personal 
affiliations with the circle of romanticists in Berlin, but also for his 
yearning for the unattainable, for his attempt to make music a part 
of his life and his literary creation. 


University of Houston 
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Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales. By W1tt1aM WiTHERLE LAWRENCE. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 184. $2.50. 








Chapters on Chaucer. By Kemp Matone. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1951. Pp. vii + 240. $3.50. 





In his introductory chapter Professor Lawrence tells us that “the object of 
this book is to make clear the attitude of Chaucer to his narrative work, so far 
as this can be divined.” Chapter II, “Realism and Artifice,” reminds us that the 
Canterbury Tales is “a work of art and that its realism must not deceive us into 
forgetting its artificial elements.” Many of the scholars whose views are 
treated here went wrong because they failed to learn this simple lesson. As I 
read this chapter, I constantly recall the words of John Tatlock, my first 
Chaucer teacher, “Chaucer is a realist with classical sympathies.” No other 
has so neatly characterized him. Chapter III treats the seven tales written in 
the style of the French fabliau. Technically they are, as Lawrence tells us, 
among Chaucer’s most brilliant performances. Good as this chapter is, I think 
that there is still room for some one to tell us what Chaucer really learned from 
the French fabliau. a 

In his next chapter, Professor Lawrence reviews the difficult problem of the 
order of the tales and decides that the Chaucer Society plan is best. This is 
: where the late John Tatlock left us in his article “The Canterbury Tales in 
} 1400,” PMLA, L (1935), 100-39. The best solution of the problem, I think, is 

in Robert Pratt, “The Order of the Canterbury Tales,” PMLA, LXVI (1951), 
1141-67. Chapter V, “The Discussion of Marriage,” starts out with Kittredge’s 
treatment of the problem, which begins with the Wife of Bath. Lawrence 
thinks it really should begin with the Tale of Melibeus, “for from it is derived 
the theme of the Marriage Discussion, and from it stems the Debate which 
follows.” 
p Chapter VI, “The Ending of the Tales,” makes a fitting close for this stimu- 
; lating book. The conclusions reached here are generally acceptable as they 
concern Chaucer’s giving up of his original plan, the stories of the Manciple and 
the Parson as belonging to the journey to Canterbury and not to the return to 
London, the reconciling of discrepancies of time and place as they concern these 
two stories, and the authenticity of the Retraction, which is not a mere literary 
convention but a sincere expression of Chaucer’s own conviction. As I maintain 
in a forthcoming article, this Retraction should not be considered a death-bed 
repentance, but should be taken into account along with the retraction at the end 
of the Troilus and such an expression as seen in the Balade de Bon Conseyl. 

Professor Malone’s book of eleven chapters made out of lectures to his 
Chaucer classes is well fitted to accompany a course in the poet’s works. Follow- 
ing a chapter which places Chaucer in his proper setting in his century, there 
are chapters on the Book of the Duchess, the House of Fame, the Parliament of 
Fowls, the Legend of Good Women, Troilus and Criseyde, and the Canterbury 
Tales. Those who have been using Kittredge’s Chaucer and His Poetry for so 
many years will welcome this popular treatment as a substitute for that outdated 
work. 

I shall not waste space in noting occasional slips in facts and printing in both 
of these works. They will be obvious to any one who knows Chaucer. As to the 
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new ideas set forth by the authors, I shall end by quoting Professor Lawrence's 
apt words, which fit both: “Criticism is always the better for fresh and original 
theories, whatever the final view in regard to their validity may be.” 

Mitiett HENSHAW* 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 


The Secular Lyric in Middle English. By ArtHur K. Moore. Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1951. Pp. x + 255. $4.00. 


Although information about lyric poetry in the Middles Ages has been avail- 
able for some time in short articles, specialized monographs, and introductory 
chapters to anthologies, there has long been a real need for the comprehensive 
critical treatment which appears in this handsomely printed volume. The new 
book by Professor Arthur K. Moore, of the University of Kentucky, makes a 
bid to become, in the soundness of its pronouncements, a lasting contribution to 
the field. Professor Moore has examined painstakingly all the relevant texts of 
early Middle English through the late time of Dunbar, so that his scope is 
broad enough and his analyses sufficiently thorough to be a definitive handling 
of the subject. 

Detailed as the volume is, the style of The Secular Lyric in Middle English is 
never tedious, Professor Moore’s labors evidently being done with animation, if 
not indeed con amore. He writes with ease, with a vocabulary which often 
sparkles, and, more importantly, with an assurance that bespeaks mastery of the 
subject. His book should be useful, pleasantly and illuminatingly so, as collateral 
reading for undergraduates and as a text for advanced students and specialisis. 

The materials? Professor Moore examines lyrics that are anti-feminine, 
humorous, musical, political, philosophical, realistic, and satiric. He discusses 
titles like Alysoun, Canute Song, Carmina Burana, Cuckoo Song, Floure of 
Curtesye, On the Death of Edward III, Satire of the Consistory Courts, The 
Thrush and the Nightingale, Womanly Noblesse, and numerous others. He 
defines such types as ballades, chansons, complaintes, lays, and pastourelles. He 
analyzes the lyric works of Chaucer, Deschamps, Dunbar, Hoccleve, Machaut, 
Minot, and many anonymous worthies. Throughout the discussion, Professor 
Moore is a conservative, though at times his first-hand examinations of original 
texts enable him to point out unsuspected excellencies in old forgotten poems. 
Even in the chapter on “Debris of Transition,” he sometimes brings hitherto 
relatively unknown verses into the spotlight, as the poem in MS Harley 7578 
with its burden, “My lady is a prety on, a prety, prety, prety on; / My lady is 
a prety on as Ever I saw” (p. 179). In the chapters on “The Chaucerian Lyric 
Mode” and “William Dunbar,” he rightly moderates his praise of Chaucer as a 
lyrist and correctly maintains that Dunbar’s talents may have been under- 
estimated. The materials are all here, with the gold sifted from the sand. 

Readers of The Secular Lyric in Middle English will be, one suspects, too 
much impressed with its good sense, its historical approach, and its firm scholarly 
footnoting, to raise a single worthwhile objection with the author. Professor 
Moore displays, too, a deep understanding of lyrics that flowered after the 
Middle Ages, his references to the Elizabethan being particularly instructive. A 


* Professor Henshaw died July 1, 1954, while on a visit to Seattle. 
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scholar who knows as much about them as he does should next write a history 
of English lyrics from their beginning until today. 

HALDEEN Brappy 
Texas Western College, El Paso 


Elizabethan Poetry: A Study in Conventions, Meaning, and Expression. By 
Hatcrett Smitx. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 355. 
$5.00. 


Professor Smith has more than satisfied the need for a single volume critical- 
historical study of Elizabethan nondramatic poetry. Instead of considering the 
rhetorical figures, logical categories, or imagery or making detailed exegeses of 
individual poems, he emphasizes the “workable conventions,” the goals, ideals, 
or commonplaces of whole poetic genres and their relation to individual poems. 
By integrating political, economic, and social history, literary criticism, literary 
history, and history of ideas within the separate chapters devoted respectively to 
the pastoral, Ovidian love poem, sonnet, satire, music, and the heroic poem, 
Professor Smith clearly establishes the conventions for his genres and then 
relates them relevantly to the particular poems and poets he discusses. Such 
conventions provided for the Elizabethans a rich, vital context for their poetry. 
To reanimate these conventions, as Professor Smith does so well, is to reanimate 
the poetry, for much—though not all—of our warm appreciation of the poetry of 
any period depends upon our awareness of the feelings, ideas, techniques, and 
forms characteristic of that period. 

The chapters on the pastoral, heroic poem, and the sonnet stand out most 
clearly, for in these Professor Smith contributes some especially useful insights 
and evaluations. The pastoral ideal of the humble, contemplative life becomes 
much more meaningful if seen as a workable alternative to that of the aspiring 
mind represented by Tamburlaine. By emphasizing the heroic elements in The 
Faerie Queene, the author keeps us from straying too far into that wood of error 
into which C. S. Lewis lures us by his intense preoccupation with the poem's 
allegory. With creative clarity, Professor Smith illuminates the famous sonnet 
sequences. He enriches our critical understanding of Astrophel and Stella by 
stressing the novel role of Stella: 


Sidney here adopts the point of view of the mistress as audience, and he objects 
to extraneous decoration and rhetorical excess on the ground that they would 
not convince her. . . . His method is the same as that by which he justifies the 
unities in drama: the traditional argument of probability. . . . If everything is 
subordinated to the probable persuasiveness to the lady, we have a principle of 
selection. (pp. 147-48) 


In turn, the reader as secondary audience, “despite his natural interest in decora- 
tion, conceits, elaborate artifice, and ingenuity, will finally be more affected by 
the poetry if the lady, the other audience, and her assumed point of view are 
made paramount” (p. 148). 

Although Professor Smith incisively summarizes the socio-politico-economic 
conditions of the late sixteenth century that help explain the themes of the 
satires, he fails to individualize sufficiently the various satirists. While he 
places Ovidian love poetry in a useful historical perspective, he scarcely does 
justice to marvelous individual poems, particularly to Hero and Leander. He 
underestimates Marlowe's great achievement—his tone of graceful, elegant, and 
sultry irony. Finally, considering the book as a whole, this reviewer regrets that 
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the author covers whole genres instead of restricting himself to the more im- 
portant writers in each, for sometimes he presents too little about the very great 
and perhaps too much about the would-be-great poets. 

Still, Elizabethan Poetry is an extremely valuable book. I know of no other 
comparable single volume work that covers Elizabethan nondramatic poetry so 
solidly, relevantly, and appreciatively. 

Hersert GOLDSTONE 
Cornell University 


Dickens and Ellen Ternan. By Ava Nisset. With a Foreword by Epmunp 
Witson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvi + 89. $2.75. 


Using almost exclusively the detached style of an encyclopedia entry, Professor 
Nisbet sets down all the history comprehended by her title—the known facts 
about the life of actress Ellen Ternan; the rumors about “an actress” at the 
time Dickens separated from his wife; Dickens’ over-emphatic denials; his 
bequest of £1000 to Ellen; the succession of statements and implications about the 
pair by autobiographers, memoir-writers, and journalists during the first sixty 
years after Dickens’ death; the new data provided by biographers of the last 
twenty years; and finally, and most convincingly, her own new evidence, gathered 
from unpublished letters by Dickens, especially the blacked-out portions now 
revealed by infra-red photography. Her facts prove that Dickens was infatuated 
with Ellen Ternan, and if, as Edmund Wilson says in his Foreword, his relations 
with her “were . . . Platonic, he was an even odder fish than one had thought.” 

Professor Nisbet deserves praise for undertaking the defense of scholars who 
have been vilified because they accepted the Ternan story, and for so carefully 
setting down the record and completing the case. In a shrewd thrust she notes 
that the “defenders” of Dickens’ reputation are singularly indifferent to that of 
his wife (who put him in the wrong simply by continuing to exist and making 
him feel compelled to put her in the wrong). In her plea for acceptance of the 
facts, which sounds strangely anachronistic, she brings us up against the riddle 
of the Dickensians who would ward off scandal at any cost. What looks like 
a fantastic survival of a facet of Victorianism doubtless has its own complexities. 
One part-truth is that the public legend of Dickens—in one sense he is the most 
convincing character he has created—is a vested interest, almost, one might say, 
a proprietary drug. Again, we see here a misconception of the dogma of poet as 
good man, a misconception because goodness, always elusive of conceptual 
pursuit, is taken in much too unsubtle, provincial, and regulatory terms. Again, 
we sense in the public stand of the defenders a private situation, a warding off of 
peril, as if a change in the official Dickens-lore would be unstabilizing, perhaps 
unbearably revelatory about more than Dickens. Hence to recast the myth 
would be a sin against the Holy Ghost. Clearly, official Dickensianism has 
become a secular religion, an institution notably vigorous in the correction of 
heretics. (The shallow grounding of this particular religion should not obscure 
the deepseatedness of the impulse to deify the literary “maker” or “creator.” ) 

This matter of literary history, then, involves us in cultural history, psychology, 
and probably anthropology. It even involves literary criticism: the official 
simplist view of Dickens could be held only by surface readers blind to the 
deepening intensities, the growing symbolic burden, of his work. 

Rosert B. HEILMAN 


University of Washington 
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Ugo Foscolo: An Italian in Regency England. By E. R. Vincent. Cambridge : 
At the University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 255. $4.75. 


Ugo Foscolo is remembered by students of English literature, if at all, from 
references to him in Byron’s letters and from his collaboration with Hobhouse in 
“Historical Illustration of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold.” This relation- 
ship has been treated in detail by Mr. Vincent in his recent book, Byron, Hob- 
house, and Foscolo (1949). Yet Foscolo deserves to be remembered in his own 
right, for during the eleven years of his exile in England until his death in 1827 
he was a famous and colorful figure in literary circles, intimate with many of the 
great and near-great, and an important contributor to the periodicals. It is Mr. 
Vincent’s intention in the present study to give the full account of Foscolo’s life 
in England and restore to him the importance he had for his contemporaries. 


When Foscolo arrived in England in September, 1816, he was perhaps more 
famous as a champion of liberty in Greece and Italy than as a writer. He was 
welcomed with delight by the Whig circle of which Byron had been a member, 
and he could undoubtedly have taken over Byron’s literary role just as Byron 
was to take over his role as champion of liberty in Italy. But where Byron's 
major work lay ahead of him, Foscolo’s was finished. He found himself incapable 
of creative activity in England. In order to support himself, he wrote painfully 
for the magazines, mostly on Italian life and literature, and he began—but never 
finished—such ambitious projects as editing famous Italian writers for Pickering. 
In some of his essays, particularly those on Dante, Petrarch, and the Italian 
epic poets, he contributed the most thoroughgoing and systematic criticism of 
Italian literature yet to be published in England, and therefore he deserves 
special consideration in any study of Italian influence upon nineteenth century 
English culture. But by and large, his writing was mediocre and anticlimactic. 
His story, as Mr. Vincent tells it, follows the familiar and unhappy pattern of 
the artist who, patronized by the aristocracy, lives extravagantly beyond his 
needs and, forced to do hack work for a living, gradually exhausts himself in 
the struggle with poverty, debt, and disease. 

Through access to unpublished sources, Mr. Vincent has been able to add to 
the facts of Foscolo’s life and correct distortions and errors of previous bio- 
graphers. But he has not been able to put much flesh on the bare bones of the 
life, and it remains essentially sketchy. On the other hand, he has gathered 
together a great deal of interesting information about the people and events 
Foscolo was associated with. In fact the main interest and value of the book lice 
in the vignettes and portraits of Regency England hung upon the thread of 
Foscolo’s life. The fact that Foscolo was lionized by Lord Holland and other 
Whigs upon his arrival, for example, gives Mr. Vincent an opportunity to 
describe the cult which developed about the memory of Charles James Fox with 
its temple of Liberty at Woburn Abbey and its devotees at Holland House. 
This chapter is balanced by an entertaining picture in the one following on 
Foscolo’s eccentric Tory friend and translator of Ariosto, William Stewart Rose, 
and his fantastic house at Mudeford. Similarly, Mr. Vincent fills in the political 
background for the complicated intrigues that went on in behalf of Greek and 
Italian independence, and sketches many of the Greek and Italian patriots and 
expatriates who crowded into London during these years. And a host of other 
fascinating figures follow upon one another’s heels through the book, pausing 
briefly before us as they come into contact with Foscolo: Roger Wilbraham, 
epicure and bibliophile; Hudson Gurney, Quaker banker and philanthropist; 
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Lady Barbarina Dacre, sculptress of horses, Petrarchian poetess and mother 
substitute (she sometimes signed her letters “Votre Maman”) ; Caroline Russell, 
Foscolo’s English “Laura”; Benjamin Haydon; Lady Caroline Lamb who 
pursued Foscolo pathetically and futilely, and whose moving letters are among 
the high points of the book; Hobhouse, of course, and many others. 

In this company Foscolo cuts a somewhat shadowy and even unattractive 
figure. Mr. Vincent assures us over and over again of his charm, his brilliance, 
his erudition, his goodness ; and indeed there is plenty of testimony to this effect 
in the letters of the people mentioned above. But we are not given much concrete 
evidence of these characteristics. Instead we see Foscolo at his worst—childish, 
irresponsible, boring, fatuous in argument, and possessed of a terrible and rather 
silly temper, and we find it hard to believe (particularly if we are unacquainted 
with his Italian writings) that here is a great artist worthy of attention. Partly 
responsible is Mr. Vincent’s praiseworthy desire to present an honest, factual 
portrait of Foscolo, stripped of the whitewashing and legends of previous 
biographers. This leads him to combine at the outset a number of vivid scenes 
drawn from contemporary accounts in which Foscolo’s social behavior is 
exhibited at its worst. The first of these scenes is a wonderful account from 
Bewick of a tea party at Benjamin Haydon’s in which Foscolo got into an 
argument with Wordsworth over disinterestedness and, arguing violently the 
case for self-love, shook his fist menacingly under Wordsworth’s nose while 
Wordsworth shut his eyes and withdrew himself “like a threatened snail.” After 
such a scene the rest of Foscolo’s life in England is in danger of seeming anti- 
climactic. And unfortunately, as the book proceeds, there are no comparable 
accounts of his charm or wit to balance the initial impression—with few excep- 
tions even the letters are undistinguished. One feels that, commendable as his 
intentions are, Mr. Vincent has made an error in tactics in not doing more to 
bring Foscolo alive in all the complexity of his personality. In part, our 
disappointment results from our appreciation of Mr. Vincent’s accomplishments : 
he has written so gracefully and pleasantly, and has given us so entertaining a 
picture of Regency life that we wish he had given us a more significant biography. 

E. E. Bostetrer 
University of Washington 


Words and Ways in American English. By Tuomas Pytes. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1952. Pp. vii + 310. $3.50. 


This is a thoroughly readable sketch of American English in its historical 
perspective. It differs from that of H. L. Mencken by virtue of its brevity and 
simplicity, so that no technical skill is required to understand it, and one is 
relieved of the necessity of having to distinguish fact from fiction. 

The book has been composed by one of the outstanding authorities on American 
English (editor of the Publications of the American Dialect Society). Especially 
notable is the author’s debt to recent research in linguistic geography, and it may 
be pointed out that he makes some very original observations here that scholars 
would do well to ponder over. For instance, instead of squaring off in the usual 
belligerent manner either for or against spelling pronunciations, Professor Pyles 
cautions us to note that the general acceptance and usage of a spelling pronunci- 
ation—no matter how fatuous its origin—is the only fair criterion of its 
respectability. In this one idea alone the reasoned judgments of scholars ranging 
from Priestley to Bloomfield seem to have borne excellent fruit. There is no 
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justification, therefore, in regarding Professor Pyles either as a “new linguist” 
or an “old linguist”; he does not (as one literary critic has insinuated) seek to 
corrupt the youth of the nation, nor does he attempt to sell us an obtuse point of 
view, but merely presents the facts in as lively and vivid a manner as possible. 
And although the book fairly bristles with originality, it certainly reflects the 
most enlightened efforts of modern linguistic science with reference to American 
English. 

Some of the many interesting topics treated are the history of “O.K.,” the 
special features of American “tall talk, turgidity and taboo,” the distinguishing 
characteristics of American dialects, and the part played by linguistic authority 
in the development of an American national language. From all of these essays 
the appreciative reader can hardly fail to gain a clear impression that the 
history and character of America itself is visibly embedded in the broad texture 
of its language. 

Carroit E. REep 
University of Washington 


Adam Mickiewicz: Poet of Poland. A Symposium by MANrrep Kript. With a 
Foreword by Ernest J. Simmons. New York: Columbia University Slavic 
Studies, 1951. Pp. xii + 292. $5.00. 


The stated aim of this symposium is “to contribute to the commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of Adam Mickiewicz’s birth” by making the American 
public better acquainted with the work of Poland’s foremost poet. The book is 
divided into two parts: the first containing appraisals of Mickiewicz’s total 
heritage and of his individual works by prominent literary scholars and writers, 
along with some lesser known excerpts from Mickiewicz’s political writings; 
and the second concerning itself with the great poet’s relation to various coun- 
tries, e.g., France, Germany, Russia, Italy, United States. The status of 
Mickiewicz’s international reputation is illuminated by stock-taking articles of 
present-day researchers as well as by carefully selected pronouncements of the 
poet’s illustrious contemporaries, such as Nadler and Uhland, Lamennais and 
Victor Hugo. 

The general discussions are spearheaded by Manfred Kridl’s concise and well- 
balanced summing up of Mickiewicz—the poet and the patriot. A distinguished 
Polish literary historian and theorist, Kridl manages to steer clear of that 
excessive preoccupation with biographical trivia which had vitiated so much of 
Mickiewicz scholarship. His wholesome emphasis, to paraphrase T. S. Eliot, on 
the poetry rather than on the poet, his competent and lucid treatment of the 
relevant problems of style, verse structure, and composition, have resulted in a 
better integrated picture of Mickiewicz’s poetic achievement than that found in 
many traditional histories of Polish literature. 

Equally satisfying is the contribution of Waclaw Borowy, the late professor 
of Polish literature at the University of Warsaw. In a perceptive and well- 
documented paper Borowy, one of Poland’s most cultivated literary historians, 
discusses the theme of transformation as the leitmotif of Mickiewicz’s poetry. 

Of the other critical studies one ought to mention here the able essay on 
Mickiewicz’s epic masterpiece, Pan Tadeusz, by Jézef Wittlin, the noted novelist, 
poet, and critic, and the provocative strictures of Czeslaw Milosz, one of the 
most outstanding poets now writing in Polish. Milosz suggests a need for a 
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reéxamination of Mickiewicz’s place in the scheme of Polish literary history. 
He points to elements of “dry” control and restraint in the literary craft of one 
traditionally dubbed a standard-bearer of Polish Romanticism. It is these 
unromantic characteristics of Mickiewicz’s poetic art, asserts Milosz, that make 
him especially dear to the “new poets writing in Polish.” 

The second part of the symposium contains much valuable material. The 
eloquent tributes of the French men of letters, the “voices of German scholars 
and poets” and of Italian statesmen, collated by the editor, add up to an impres- 
sive testimonial to the scope of Mickiewicz’s impact upon the contemporary 
European scene. L. Krzyzanowski’s informative paper “Cooper and Mickiewicz : 
A Literary Friendship” will be of great interest to the student of American 
literature and to the Slavist alike. 

The treatment of Mickiewicz’s relations with Russia strikes this reviewer as 
somewhat inadequate. There is a certain amount of duplication as between John 
Washburn’s “The Russians on Mickiewicz” and Czeslaw Zgorzelski’s “Mickie- 
wicz in Russia.” The article dealing with a minor phase of the same problem, 
contributed by Marian Jakébiec of the University of Wroclaw, may warrant 
some substantive criticism. 

Jakébiec advances the thesis that Pushkin’s famous 1834 poem about Mickie- 
wicz, in which the Russian poet was deploring the “bitterness” of his erstwhile 
friend, was due to a misunderstanding. Pushkin, argues Jakdébiec, must have 
attributed to Mickiewicz a militantly anti-Russian play Kordian which appeared 
anonymously in 1834 (in actual fact the play was written by Mickiewicz’s 
brilliant rival, Juliusz Slowacki). 

The evidence presented by the Polish scholar seems to be rather flimsy. One 
may question the desirability of including a marginal and highly controversial 
hypothesis in a symposium aiming to supply the American reader with basic 
data on Mickiewicz’s life and work. Parenthetically one may also wonder 
whether Jakdébiec’s attempt to explain away Pushkin’s polemic with Mickiewicz 
is not motivated by the apparent compulsion of the official critic in “new” Poland 
to gloss over the unpalatable fact of a rift between the two greatest Slavic poets. 

However, these are minor flaws in what is on the whole an interesting, inform- 
ative, and ably edited symposium. Manfred Kridl and Columbia Slavic Studies 
ought to be congratulated on a job well done. 

Victor Eriicu 
University of Washington 


Grillparzer and Biedermeier. By Patricia Drake. Waco, Texas: Baylor Uni- 
versity Studies, 1953. Pp. 190. 


This volume had its origin in a doctoral dissertation written at the University 
of Pennsylvania under the guidance of Professor Ernst Jockers. It is a sub- 
stantial piece of work and a credit to its sponsor and its author. 

The fate of the term “Biedermeier” in characterizing literary tendencies of 
the early nineteenth century parallels somewhat the fate of another term of art 
criticism, “Baroque,” for the designation of an epoch in German or European 
culture. The name “Biedermeier” like that of “Baroque” had had some deroga- 
tory or at least deprecatory implications, so that its acceptance as an “Epochen- 
bezeichnung” of first-class literature was debated and discussed heatedly in the 
1930's by Kluckhohn, Bietak, Gunther Weydt, von Grolman, et al., before the 
term won some recognition. 
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~The impetus for such a characterization was given by Kluckhohn in a lecture 
before the “Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche Bildung” in Danzig on October 7, 1927, 
where he suggested that the first generation of Post-Romanticists be character- 
ized “mit dem Worte ‘Biedermeier.’ Denn die Romantik geht in das Biedermeier 
uber. Nicht nur auf dem Gebiete der bildenden Kunst und der Lebensfiihrung, 
sondern auch literarisch und geistig iiberhaupt” (Zeitschrift f. deutsche Bildung, 
IV [1928], 62). His student, Wilhelm Bietak, published the basic study, Das 
Lebensgefiihl des Biedermeier in der Osterreichischen Dichtung (Wien, 1931). 
Then followed a series of articles that attacked or defended the use of the term 
in reference to various writers and works in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The interest was so great that German journals published special 
“Biedermeier” issues to permit the fullest discussion of the problem. One of the 
most difficult points concerned the position of Grillparzer. 
Miss Drake in her study attempts to answer some of the problems raised by 
that debate and comes to the moderate and reasonable conclusion 


that Grillparzer, although too great a figure to be considered typically Bieder- 
meier, nevertheless was strongly influenced by the Biedermeier spirit. Grill- 
parzer’s difficult and uneasy personality does not fit into the Biedermeier pattern 
of sunny optimism, nor can his tragedies conform to the Biedermeier tradition 
of mediocrity and triviality. But it is unjust to assume that Biedermeier must 
be restricted “auf das Enge und Kleine, Biedere und Hausgebackene des 
vormarzlichen Birgertums” (Stuckert). . . . Biedermeier is then not the sub- 
stance, but only an attribute. (pp. 184, 186) 


The monograph begins with a historical survey of the concept of Biedermeier 
since Eichrodt and Kussmaul coined the term with obvious humorous intent as 
a designation of a phase of the prosaic bourgeois existence after the Congress 
of Vienna. Its contemptuous connotations became the rule until Kluckhohn, 
Bietak, and Weydt broadened the concept. After the impetuous striving of 
Storm and Stress and the heroic idealism and infinite longing of the Age of 
Goethe, “Biedermeier was an island of calm between political cataclysms and 
national emotional upheavals” (p. 3). Resignation and renunciation led to a 
limited quiet happiness which was not necessarily trivial. The conflict between 
reality and the ideal was never reconciled, and there remained tragic under- 
currents beneath the seeming domestic serenity, which gave depth and signi- 
ficance to this era, and which must be included in the term Biedermeier. 

The chapters on Grillparzer’s self-portrayal, based on his diaries and bio- 
graphical notations, and on his lyrics reveal many details of his life and his 
Weltanschauung that illuminate the concept of Biedermeier even where his inner 
self rebels at the conventional restraints of his routine existence. 

In the full examination of all of Grillparzer’s works for Biedermeier elements, 
Miss Drake may be carried a little too far by her zeal to find some traces in 
every work. That is especially true in the drama, which, as the most objective 
and disciplined art form, develops independently. To me Die Ahnfrau, Das 
goldene Vlies, and Die Jiidin von Toledo seem utterly lacking in Biedermeier 
elements. I heartily agree, however, that Der Traum am Leben reflects the 
spirit of Biedermeier best in Grillparzer’s dramas. 

The chapter on “Grillparzer’s Novellen,” a scant seven pages, is perhaps the 
least satisfying in the book. Der arme Spielmann deserves a fuller treatment 
and might well be made the focal point in a discussion of Grillparzer’s “Bieder- 
meier Kunst.” 

The bibliography, though by no means complete, is adequate and apparently 
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has been restricted to such items as were actually used. Under Josef Nadler’s 
name the title of his Literaturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes is not listed, 
though the reference is clearly to it (p. 189). Nadler’s Frans Grillparser 
(Vaduz, 1948) should be included. The completely revised fourth edition of 
Emil Reich’s Franz Grillparzer’s Dramen, published in 1938 under the new title 
Grillparzers dramatisches Werk, is missing. Other items that I should like to 
have seen included are Vancsa’s “Grillparzer Bibliographie” (1937), Stefan 
Hock’s larger study, Der Traum, ein Leben (1904), Walzel’s “Biedermeier” 
(Die Literatur, 1936), Martini’s “Ergebnisse und Aufgaben der Dichtungsge- 
schichte des 19. Jahrhunderts” (Dichtung und Volkstum, 1937), and Erich 
Hock’s Das Schmerzerlebnis und sein Ausdruck in Grillparsers Lyrik (Germ. 
Studien, No. 187 [1937]). 

Miss Drake’s study is a carefully planned, well-written monograph on Grill- 
parzer and his relationship to Biedermeier. It recognizes the problems and 
difficulties of analyzing the complex nature of Grillparzer and steers a cautious, 
middle course when discussing the partisan opinions of diverse literary critics. 
It gives a thorough review of the “Biedermeier problem” as revealed in the 
discussions of the thirties and then examines Grillparzer’s life and works com- 
pletely and convincingly against the background of his age. 

Wa ter A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 


Decadence in German Fiction. By Witt1aM Ercknuorst. Denver: Alan Swal- 
low, 1953. Pp. 179. $3.00. 


This book is dedicated to the students of the University of Mississippi who are 
hailed as “the most normal people in the world.” We doubt, however, if the 
glorification of their normality will increase their urge to study German authors 
like Rilke, George, Hofmannsthal, or Thomas Mann who, according to Professor 
Eickhorst, are hopelessly decadent and therefore abnormal. It is certainly an 
excellent idea to write a book “not only for the specialists in the field but also 
for the general reader who may gain an insight into modern German literature.” 
For this purpose, Eickhorst has examined about two hundred German works of 
fiction and gives detailed descriptions of some of the most important ones. Such 
diligence deserves our admiration, but the result is such a vivid picture of 
decadent morbidity in modern German literature that the “general reader” will 
be either fascinated or horrified (according to his own taste). He will certainly 
not gain the insight promised in the preface. 

One reason for this failure is to be found in Ejickhorst’s approach to his 
subject. He wants to show the reflections of a certain sociological development 
(the disintegration of bourgeois society) in modern German literature—without, 
however, describing the concrete historical process. The social and cultural 
problems of imperial Germany, the implications of the First World War, the 
struggle and failure of the Weimar Republic, the catastrophe of middle class 
civilization with Hitler’s rise to power, the triumph of the totalitarian state—all 
this is barely mentioned and never analyzed in its significance to the Weltan- 
schauung of the modern German writer. Instead of explaining the historical 
causes of “decadence,” Ejickhorst supplies an abstract definition borrowed from 
Bourget, Nietzsche, and Havelock Ellis. The latter provides the shortest 
formula: “The social organism enters the state of decadence as soon as the 
individual life of the parts is no longer subordinate to the whole.” The aesthetic 
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equivalent to such a decadent society is, then, a style “in which the unity of the 
book gives way to the independence of the page and the page in turn gives wa) 
to the independence of the word.” 

This definition Professor Eickhorst uses as a yardstick to measure the repre- 
sentatives of modern German literature and to divide them into two groups: 
the white sheep who preach the subordination of the individual to the common 
good, and the black sheep who are for some reason in disagreement with society. 
This procedure calls to mind Jacob Burckhardt’s famous word of “les terribles 
simplificateurs.” Since the disagreement of the individual with the social com- 
munity is, in Eickhorst’s opinion, a symptom of decadence, he must necessarily 
place the revolutionary critics of middle class society side by side with the late 
offspring of the bourgeois age. So we are told that Doblin, Werfel, Wasser- 
mann, and Leonhard Frank are just as decadent as Thomas Mann, Ricarda 
Huch, and Eduard von Keyserling. Even a writer like Wilhelm Schafer finds 
himself on the blacklist because his novel The Captain of Képenick “contains a 
bitter accusation against the bureaucratic form of government of that time.” 
Ludwig Thoma shares the same destiny since his Story of a Bad Boy shows 
“the hypocrisy and spiritual emptiness of the society of his period.” 

Here we have one example of Ejickhorst’s terminological confusion. On the 
one hand, he acknowledges the corruption of German society as a symptom of 
decadence ; on the other, he labels authors who exposed and fought this develop- 
ment in their writings as decadents themselves. This is particularly unjust since 
the word decadence in Eickhorst’s usage has not only aesthetic but also moral 
significance. For him decadence is “the death—enemy of our epoch.” And yet he 
condemns practically all the outstanding German authors of the modern period. 
In some cases, this misjudgment is possible because he considers only the early 
period of the writers in question. George, for instance, is dismissed with the 
remark that he is “the best-known German poet of German decadence,” because 
he formulated “the famous program of art with his review, Leaves for Art.” 
Obviously the reader need not be bothered with more information ! 

A few more lines are granted to Hofmannsthal, but he is allowed to appear 
only as the typical Viennese decadent whose “famous foreword” to Schnitzler’s 
Affairs of Anatol expresses “the essence of Austrian decadence most aptly.” The 
fact that this author devoted his life and his work to the struggle against not 
only Austrian, but European, decadence, is not even mentioned. After these 
examples we will not be surprised to learn that Rilke’s personality and work 
are also presented as “the essence of decadence.” And “Rilke makes the best of 
the situation, but he obviously represents the last of a civilization and there is 
no escape for him from his decadent nature.” In view of this apodictical state- 
ment, we regret that Eickhorst does not seek to explain why Rilke is one of the 
most widely read and discussed authors in Germany today. 

Professor Ejickhorst’s interpretation of Thomas Mann is very revealing. 
Without offering proof, he assures us that “Mann is like the artists he portrays, 
as for example Tonio Kroger, Spinell, and von Aschenbach.” This careless 
identification of the author and the heroes of his early works recurs after a 
detailed description of Buddenbrooks which “treats of decadence and is written 
by a decadent artist.” Neither The Magic Mowntain nor the later works of 
Thomas Mann can influence his judgment. To be sure, he admits that “the 
characters seem to become more normal,” but he rejects the thesis of any signifi- 
cant change in Mann’s development: “It is difficult to believe that anyone who 
says about himself that he is an ‘admirer of pathology and death and an 
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esthete with a penchant for bottomless pits’ should ever outgrow his state of 
decadence. . . .” 


But unfortunately there is the question of Thomas Mann’s style. The dis- 
cussion of this problem reveals once more that Eickhorst’s method is inadequate 
and leads to striking contradictions. In accordance with Bourget he had defined 
a decadent style as one “in which the unity of the book gives way to the inde- 
pendence of the page.” But now he admits that the decadent works of Thomas 
Mann (previous to The Magic Mountain) “seem to be more or less classic in 
style, for in conception as well as in execution, they represent a perfect whole, 
composed of perfect parts, which, according to Bourget’s idea, is the opposite of 
decadence.” The surprised reader may wonder how a decadent author can 
write decadent works in a style that is the opposite of decadence. Ejickhorst, 
obviously, wondered too. But not for long, for he remembered that Thomas 
Mann has been using the leitmotif “after the manner of Wagner and Chopin.” 
And so he tries to escape his predicament with a bold assumption: “If the art 
of these two composers is decadent, as Nietzsche and Przybyszewski say it is, 
one also may assume that Mann’s composition is likewise decadent.” 


But who are the nondecadent authors in German literature? Hermann Stehr, 
Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer, Ernst Wiechert, Hans Friedrich Blunck, Hans 
Carossa, Hans Grimm, and Friedrich Griese. They have been selected by 
Professor Eickhorst because they have “a sound Weltanschauung” which is 
based on the “subordination of the individual to the welfare of his people and of 
the community which affords protection to his family.” Space does not permit 
us to examine Eickhorst’s treatment of the individual authors mentioned above. 
There is, however, one point of general significance which must be stressed. As 
indicated before, Eickhorst ignores completely historical development in Ger- 
many. He takes for granted terms like “welfare of the people” and “community” 
and presents them as absolute values. The events of the year 1933 he hardly 
mentions. But this historical moment was obviously the turning point in the 
development of the relationship between individual and society. From then on, 
terms like Volksgemeinschaft became increasingly doubtful in their moral value. 
The cultural mission of the responsible German author could no longer be 
subordination, but opposition, to the community which was, after all, completely 
dominated by the Fascist state. 

Of all this we find not a word in Professor Eickhorst’s book. For him, it 
seems, the Third Reich was never a political reality nor a literary problem. This 
political naiveté allows him, for instance, to relate without any comment Hans 
Grimm’s remedy for the decadence of the nation: “to provide new frontiers, the 
development of which necessitates the spending of great physical and mental 
energies, which in turn perpetuate the youthfulness and healthfulness of a 
nation.” Imperialism as the cure for decadence—does Ejickhorst really believe 
today, after the Second World War, in the wisdom of such a suggestion? 

What Professor Eickhorst should have emphasized is the fact that the degen- 
eration of German civilization reached a climax with the development of an 
imperialistic totalitarian state. To be sure, “decadence,” that is the disintegration 
of the bourgeois society, came to an end. The anarchy of individuals and 
interests, however, was replaced not by a genuine order but by the barbarism of 
a collectivistic tyranny. From then on, in Germany the European tradition of 
freedom and human dignity rested no longer with the community but with 
isolated individuals who dared to separate themselves from the herd. Their 
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solitude, their refusal “to subordinate to the whole,” was under the circumstances 
not a symptom of decadence, as Professor Eickhorst defines it, but a sign of 
hope for the future. 

W. H. Rey 
University of Washington 


Thomas Mann. By Hans Eicuner. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1953. Pp. 123. 
S.Fr. 4.80. 


This slim volume, a recent addition to the well planned and executed “Samm- 
lung Dalp,” provides faithfully, with intelligence, care, and circumspection, what 
it promises to offer in its subtitle: an introduction to Thomas Mann’s work. No 
attempt is being made to shed new light on Mann’s novelistic achievement ; but, 
as an understanding and sensitive reader, well versed in the primary material 
and the body of critical interpretations, the author assembles skillfully the 
familiar motives of Thomas Mann’s works, and presents their gradual growth, 
their interweavings, and metamorphoses from “Little Herr Friedemann” to The 
Holy Sinner. The central problem in Thomas Mann’s work, the dichotomy 
between Life and Spirit, and, as its result, the conflict between the “burgher” and 
the artist, is carefully traced; the sharp dualism and the gradual reconciliation 
of the two opposing forces in man’s existence are clearly presented in three 
chapters under the headings: Discord; Road to Synthesis; Maturity and Old 
Age. With all that, Professor Eichner succeeds in giving his reader at least a 
glimpse of Thomas Mann’s stylistic devices, his almost uncanny mastery of 
composition, his enormous erudition and assimilation of philosophical and psycho- 
logical theories. Thomas Mann’s essayistic achievements are by no means 
slighted, but are used to good advantage to illuminate the specific and charac- 
teristic stations of Thomas Mann’s human and literary development. 

Such a condensed presentation of a great writer’s basic problems can hardly 
avoid being somewhat schematic and drawing the demarcation lines a bit too 
neatly. We might wonder whether the resolution of the fundamental dichotomy 
between Life and Spirit really follows so smooth a pattern; whether the year 
1905 marks the beginning of the “Road to Synthesis,” since both Felix Krull 
and Death in Venice belong to a later period; whether the optimistic and synthe- 
sized humanism of the great biblical cycle is not actually canceled and revoked 
by the later Doctor Faustus. Yet it would be unfair to blame the author for 
those slight distortions of perspective which were necessitated by the purpose 
and brevity of his presentation. We hope, however, that he will correct in future 
editions (of which the little book deserves many) the misquotation from 
Goethe’s Tasso (p. 26), and identify the nebulous “Adele” (p. 88) as Adele 
Schopenhauer. 

Oskar SEIDLIN 
Ohio State University 


Dictionary of German Synonyms. By R. B. Farrett. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 429. $4.50. 


The author and the publishers are to be congratulated for the tremendous 
labor of making available to English-speaking students, teachers, and lexicog- 
raphers this volume which under more than 700 English headings tries to pinpoint 
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the meaning of over 1,500 German words, e.g., Zahl, Anzahl, Nummer, as 
equivalents for English “number.”. Any selection is bound to be arbitrary, and 
we note, for example, that a listing of “educate” (erzichen, bilden) gives the 
reader a footnote on unerzogen and no knowledge of verdorben (each of which 
translates as “spoiled” ). But synonomy is, to be sure, a tricky affair (a Syno- 
nymisches Worterbuch, for instancé, would look quite different). Professor 
Farrell has arranged his book under English headings and added alphabetical 
lists of the English and German words treated which show at a glance whether 
help can be derived from this volume—and it usually can. 
Curtis C. D. VaIL 

University of Washington 


Agrippa d’ Aubigné’s “Les Tragiques’: A Study of the Baroque Style in Poetry. 
Par Imprire Burrum. New Haven: Yale Romanic Studies, second series, 
No. 1; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 151. $2.50. 


Le probléme du baroque est posé, désormais, sur le terrain de la stylistique; 
et, s'il s’agit d’un écrivain réputé baroque, on se demande, de plus en plus, quelles 
sont ces formes du langage—vocabulaire, images, tours syntaxiques, procédés de 
versification—qui le distinguent de ses congénéres. Trop longtemps, le ba- 
roquisme littéraire a été envisagé sous l’angle historique. Contre-Réforme, soit! 
mais il faut rendre compte des mots du poéte ou du prosateur. Comme |!’ont 
trés bien vu les spécialistes (entre autres, MM. Pierre Kohler et Raymond 
Lebégue), lors des journées qu’organisa en 1950, a Paris, la Société des Etudes 
francaises, le moment est venu de soumettre les textes a une patiente et rigoureuse 
analyse, de facon a dégager, si possible, quelques “constantes.” 

L’ouvrage d’Imbrie Buffum a cette premiére qualité d’étre actuel, de répondre 
a un besoin. L’auteur est persuadé, d’ailleurs, qu’il y a un style baroque, “an 
independent and recognizable style” (p. 5); et son étude des Tragiques devrait 
aboutir 4 nous faire reconnaitre, toucher du doigt, ce style “indépendant,” propre 
a Agrippa d’Aubigné. Pour avoir nous-méme tenté de mettre en évidence 
certains caractéres baroques dont rend témoignage Le Printemps, et singu- 
liérement les Stances et les Odes (cf. notre Introduction a l’édition critique du 
t. II du Printemps, d’Agrippa d’Aubigné [Genéve: Lille; Droz: Giard, 1952]), 
nous sentons tout ce que peut apporter a la connaissance du farouche huguenot 
une analyse textuelle qui ne s’encombre plus de la lettre du manuel. II doit étre 
entendu, pourtant, que des monographies comme celles d’Imbrie Buffum et la 
notre ne sont encore que des travaux d’approche. La prose d’Agrippa fournirait 
peut-étre, sur le tempérament baroque de |’écrivain, des indications plus sires. 
Je me défie, en tout cas, de la vertu exemplative des Tragiques: le sujet méme 
invitait Aubigné 4 la démesure. Imbrie Buffum s’en est-il avisé? On ne le 
dirait pas. 

Autre défaut de ce livre, d’ailleurs estimable: le parallélisme trop étroit que 
l’auteur institue entre littérature, d’une part, et, d’autre part, peinture, sculpture 
et architecture. W0olfflin est bien dépassé, croyons-nous. Certes, il n’est pas 
inutile d’interpréter tels huitains de Villon 4 la lumiére d’une fresque ou la Mort 
saisit les vifs; mais ne risquons-nous pas de détourner notre attention du texte? 
Plus d’une fois, je dois l’avouer, mon impression trés nette m’a conduit 4 me 
demander si, pour Imbrie Buffum, le point de départ de l’explication des 
Tragiques n’était pas une toile du Greco ou de Rubens, une statue du Bernin, la 
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fagade de Saint-Pierre de Rome. Or les références aux arts plastiques ne 
devraient intervenir qu’a titre de confirmation. 

Le chapitre premier, intitulé “Energy” débute, d’ailleurs, par cette remarque: 
“that the painting and sculpture of the baroque period are animated by a spirit 
of propaganda”; nous partons donc de la peinture et de la sculpture. L’auteur 
en infére que la forme poétique dont fait choix Aubigné “is a vehicle for moral, 
political and religious convictions” ; c’est ce que nous appellerions, de nos jours, 
la littérature “engagée.” Deux procédés de style seulement sont mis en rapport 
avec cette volonté de prosélytisme : l’asyndéte et la technique de I’écho (exemple: 
“Je vai le jour me refusant / Lors que le jour je te refuse, / Et je m’accuse en 
t’excusant”). Ce qu’Imbrie Buffum appelle (pp. 28-32) les “verbes de violence,” 
j’en aurais fait, pour ma part, mais sous une autre rubrique, une piéce maitresse 
de l’'argumentation: il s’agissait de montrer que les verbes de mouvement, les 
verbes d'un mouvement centrifuge qui est de fuite bien plus encore que d’élan, 
trahissent, chez Agrippa, ce baroquisme de déhiscence si significatif d’une époque 
et d’une ame également déchirées. Et quant aux nombreuses pages (pp. 32-44) 
consacrées aux scénes d’horreur et aux spectacles de martyres, elles ne nous 
apprennent rien que nous ne sachions déja dés ce titre: Les Tragiques. Qui veut 
trop prouver ne prouve rien. A cet égard, l’Aubigné des Stances, |’ Aubigné 
amoureux de Diane mais qui multiplie les images de sang et de feu serait bien 
autrement révélateur que le vengeur de ses coreligionnaires 4 la géhenne. 

“Spectacle”: tel est le titre du bref chapitre II. Imbrie Buffum (qui part 
toujours des arts plastiques) entend montrer que l'art baroque “is characterized 
by dramatic display.” Le texte des Tragiques me parait plus d'une fois sollicité. 
Le fait, pour un poéte, de mettre une description sous les yeux du lecteur (et 
quand bien méme se rencontrerait le verbe voir) ne signifie pas nécessairement 
que nous ayons affaire 4 un tempérament “theatrical.” Et si le merveilleux 
chrétien joue a plein dans La Chambre dorée et dans le Jugement, c'est que les 
sujets le requi¢rent. Imbrie Buffum songerait-il a s’étonner qu'il soit question 
du baroque dans une étude consacrée au baroquisme d’ Agrippa? 

Maintes remarques du chapitre III sont intéressantes; mais pourquoi ce titre: 
“Incarnation”? J’aurais parlé, par exemple, du sens du concret. Ce que dit 
Imbrie Buffum de l'amour que manifeste Aubigné pour la couleur rouge 
(pp. 76 et suiv.) recoupe exactement mes observations sur Le Printemps. Puis-je 
rappeler ici que les corrections du ms. Tronchin (manuscrit corrigé de la main 
de l’auteur) attestent que le farouche poéte avait perdu, avec l’age, quelque chose 
de son insolente rutilance? Le témoignage est significatif; le baroquisme est 
aussi un moment de notre vie. Imbrie Buffum aurait pu—aurait di—situer Les 
Tragiques dans le seul temps qui compte: c’est-a-dire dans la carriére poétique 
d’Agrippa. Par contre, j’ai trouvé pleines de sel les observations touchant ce 
que Imbrie Buffum appelle: “the multiple sense imagery.” Je ne sais pas s'il 
faut alléguer les Exercices spirituels de saint Ignace; mais ce que je crois, 
c’est que nous aurions beaucoup avancé dans la connaissance et dans |’interpré- 
tation d’un poéte si nous avions réussi 4 déterminer quelle est |’orientation 
particuliére de son sensorium. Pourquoi ne pas avoir précisé quel est, des cing 
sens, celui auquel fait davantage appel la sensibilité poétique du Saintongeois? 
Quant a ce qui regarde |’ “erotic-ecstatic,” j’ai bien peur, une fois encore, que 
notre interpréte des Tragiques se soit laissé influencer par le souvenir de la 
sainte Térése du Bernin, pamée dans le marbre et en Dieu. 

J’aurais beaucoup de bien a dire du chapitre IV (“Paradox and Mutability”), 
surtout si je m’évade des figures de rhétorique, comme |’oxymoron, pour 
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m’arréter—si je puis ainsi m’exprimer—au théme du passage. “Le monde n’est 
qu’une branloire perenne. . . . Je ne peints pas l’estre. Je peints le passage” : 
ces textes de Montaigne vont loin. Ils indiquent, 4 mon sens, ce qui, dans le 
baroque, est essentiel: la mise en liberté des puissances effervescentes, de 
changement. Marcel Raymond parlait, 4 ce propos, du tempérament “saturnien.” 
Ronsard avait déja éprouvé cela. Nous revenons aux guerres de religion, a 
l’explication de l'homme (et du poéte) par le contexte historique. 

Avouerai-je que je n'ai rien retiré de la comparaison que méne Imbrie Buffum 
(chapitre V) entre l’adaptation du Psaume XXIII par le poéte anglais Richard 
Crashaw (1612-1649) et la paraphrase du Psaume LVIII qui figure a la fin du 
Livre III des Tragiques? 

En bref, l'étude d’Imbrie Buffum a le mérite de frayer le voie aux chercheurs 
qui croient, comme moi, que I’analyse textuelle est une clé d’or. Encore s’agit-il 
de replacer chaque poéte, chaque écrivain baroque dans son temps, chaque ceuvre 
dans son “age.” On eit souhaité que l’auteur s’en tint plus strictement 4 son 
propos. La bibliographie du sujet pourrait étre utilement complétée. 

FERNAND DEsoNAY 
Liége, Belgium 


Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheritance. By Warren Ramsey. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 302. $5.00. 


It has been pointed out (by R. R. Bolgar, “The Present State of Laforgue 
Studies,” French Studies [Oxford], IV [July, 1950], 193-207) that “In addition 
to . . . biographical detail, the books and articles on Laforgue discuss his 
sensibility, his theories on art, his work as a pioneer of free verse, his linguistic 
innovations, his symbolism and the value of his Moralités Légendaires” (p. 197). 
Mr. Ramsey’s excellent opening chapter, “New Dimensions,” where he situates 
Laforgue historically and aesthetically, outlines the extension his study gives to 
this schema: 


This book represents an attempt to tell a poet’s story, to discuss his thought, 
verse and imaginative prose, his literary criticism, and the impact of his work, 
all without undue fragmentation. Accordingly, chapters II, III, V and X are 
mainly devoted to Laforgue’s life, and portions of intervening chapters fill in the 
account. The fourth chapter is concerned for the most part with reactions to 
the idealistic philosophy of the century and to such scientific and pseudo-scientific 
ideas as the poet drew into his verse. Chapter VI deals with notes on aesthetic 
questions, with Laforgue as disciple of the Romantic philosophers, especially 
Eduard von Hartmann, philosopher of the Unconscious, and Friedrich Schelling. 
In the seventh chapter, Laforgue is discussed as a literary critic, and in VIII 
and IX as ironic poet and story-teller. . . . Later chapters [X-XIV] center on 
certain lunar syntheses achieved in France and America [on his] daemonic 
possession of T. S. Eliot . . . the lunar influences on Hart Crane, the good giant 
James Huneker, and Frances Newman... . (pp. 13-14) 


Mr. Ramsey has also a final chapter (XV) in which he reflects on the symbolic 
significance of Laforgue’s life and his contemporaneity. Thus, we have a multi- 
faceted study and the first comprehensive one in English. 

Laforgue’s is indeed a curious case. He matured and found his personal set of 
values with few intimates (Bourget, Kahn, Charles Henry, and later the musi- 
cian Théophile Ysaye). Away from Paris, having points of contact with but not 
assimilable to either décadents or symbolistes, he developed his own poetic tools. 
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Despite rather scanty publication, he has indelibly associated his name with 
Pierrot, the Moon-figure, the literary use of the chanson populaire, free verse. 
Intelligent and philosophically minded, he had the rare perspicacity to make 
aesthetic capital of the German philosophers who appealed to his fundamentally 
pessimistic, cosmic-minded nature. And, by using irony to shield himself from, 
and objectify, his own sensitivity, Laforgue achieved a modernity which lives on. 

Mr. Ramsey analyses and integrates all this. But one wonders why he has 
preferred not to make more of the identification of Sanda Mahali—Mme 
Mullezer (whom he associates only in the Index and in note 8, p. 247). Mme 
Marie-Jeanne Durry—who spells the name Miiltzer—had given us an informative 
sketch in the scholarly yet vivacious introduction (pp. 35-42) to her Jules 
Laforgue; avec choix de poémes, bibliographie, dessins, portraits, fac-similés, 
textes inédits (Paris: Pierre Seghers, 1952). On the other hand, Mr. Ram- 
sey’s interpretation of why Laforgue was absent from his father’s funeral and 
why he married Leah Lee is both persuasive and illuminating. 

Mr. Ramsey’s close study of the poet’s métier—why and how Laforgue’s 
technique evolved—is amply documented, and could well be used together with 
Léon Guichard’s more diagrammatic discussion in Jules Laforgue et ses poésies 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950). The bibliographical and 
chronological problems involved are complex, for Laforgue delayed, transferred, 
and reused, and much data (which Mr. Ramsey has consulted in manuscript or 
in proof) have not yet been published. One will probably agree with his 
position on the relationships between Laforgue’s work and Kahn, Krysinska, 
Corbiére, and Rimbaud. It seems reasonable to decide that we have gone about 
as far as we can in establishing priority in dates and possible influences. 

But Mr. Ramsey’s essential concern, explicit in the title, is with irony. The 
life, the poetics, the philosophical initiation and resolution converge on this focal 
point. Although the term itself is used effectively, and with telling examples, 
throughout the book, we are not given its specific significance until mid-point 
(Chap. IX: “Ironic Equilibrium”)—a few paragraphs added at the beginning 
of the book would, this reviewer believes, strengthen the logic of the organization. 

Mr. Ramsey does so well in his chapters on the Laforguian progeny that we 
can only hope that his treatment of Laforgue as “‘Furtive Foster Father’” 
(his alliterative translation of Supervielle’s phrase, furtif nourricier) will be 
followed by a further investigation of Laforgue’s influence on other poétes 
fantaisistes and of the positive values Laforgue had at the very moment that 
some could exclaim: “Vive Rimbaud! A bas Laforgue!” (Jean Cocteau, La 
difficulté d’étre [Paris: Morihien, 1947], pp. 174-75, as quoted by Guichard, 
op. cit., p. 196. Guichard’s chapter, “Vestiges de Laforgue,” has some names 
which supplement Mr. Ramsey’s roster.) The present study, winner of the 
second Modern Language Association—Oxford University Press award “to 
encourage work providing a greater understanding of significant literature in a 
foreign language,” is an eloquent testimonial to the unfairness of this boutade. 

Nicely produced and interestingly illustrated, Mr. Ramsey’s book has an 
informative bibliography, especially for the section on translations from Laforgue. 
Section III, “Musical Arrangement,” should, however, be complemented by the 
much fuller list in Guichard of musical works based on Laforgue texts. 

A tangential observation, occasioned by the laudable, but ill executed, attempt 
by publishers to reach a wider audience—the practice of immediately following 
a quotation by its translation, no matter how excellent, is a handicap to the 
bilingual. Translations should be set at the bottom of the page, where they are 
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accessible but do not interfere with the attention that should be given to the 
author’s argument. The present method compels the reader to shift his concen- 
tration to the judging of how veracious is the echo he hears. 

S. S. WEINER 


University of Washington 
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